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The Agent’s Great Responsibility 


G. BURGESS FISHER, III 


* OF ALL the specialists whose 
work is essential to the operation 
of an insurance company today, 
none is more important than the 
competent agent. On him rests to 
a large degree the production and 
eventual profit of the company, 
and to him many thousands of 
individuals and corporations en- 
trust the very of their 
financial well-being. It is there- 
fore well to stop and consider just 
how the agent may best fulfill the 
dual position of serving the com- 
pany and the insuring public. 
There are many successful meth- 
ods of securing and 
almost experienced agent 


essence 


business, 


any 





could suggest original means of 
increasing production. Some of 
these would be peculiar to insur- 
ance while others would 
apply to any industry. This arti- 
cle, however, will be based only 
on basic procedures which we 
have found successful in our own 
agency over a period of 69 years. 
The agent differs from the mer- 
cantile that he has 
nothing tangible to sell. There- 
fore, we know that selling the idea 
of service rather than merely sell- 
ing insurance is more productive 
stressing to assureds and prospects 
that you, as their representatives as 
well as the company’s, can render 


sales 


salesman in 
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an invaluable aid. With this idea 
grasped, the assured is then more 
receptive to further or future solic- 
itation. 

Try not to “high pressure” or 
oversell an assured, but at the 
same time advise him of all types 
of protection that would pertain 
to his affairs. There is so much 
ordinary hazard in the conduct of 
business today that it is at least 
advisable that each assured should 
be aware of those risks which can 
be underwritten by an insurance 
company, the agent helping him 
to determine those which he needs 
most to protect. 

Try to understand the opera- 
tion of the assured’s business to a 
degree that will permit you prop- 
erly to comprehend its particular 
hazards. Endeavor to make the 
policies written cover any unfore- 
seen eventuality. An insurance 
policy is of no great value until a 
claim arises and then it may well 
stand between financial disaster 
and continued With so 
great a responsibility entrusted to 
the agent, it is well then to make 
sure the policy fits the need. 

Study and learn the constantly 


success. 


—~ 
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changing phases of the insurance 
business and immediately deter- 
mine what assureds each change 
may affect. If an amendment af- 
fects a whole class of business, 
then promptly advise each as- 
sured. Keep abreast of changes in 
statutes that may directly or 
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indirectly affect your business 
or that of your assureds and 
advise them when necessary. A 
carefully phrased letter ofttimes is 
worth many folders of advertising 
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Dear Sir: 

The enclosed policy provides com- 
plete protection for you up to the limits 
of the policy for claims arising from 
members of the public for injuries 
suffered on the premises. However, for 
your information, this coverage may 
be extended to provide a more compre- 
hensive protection. 

At @ cost of $....5... additional 
premium, coverage would be granted as 
outlined above plus the following addi- 
tions: 

A. Temporary residence not 
owned by you. 

B. Personal acts and activities 
including all sports except 
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tive suggestions as to how 
to reduce them. Strive for 
lowest legitimate rates com- 
mensurate with sound un- 
derwriting, even though you 
are not pressed by the as- 
sured for concession. Value 
highly your ability to under- 
stand human nature and try 
to develop agility in placing 
yourself on a plane from 
which solicitation can best 
be undertaken. 


motors are used. 


(optional). 


extension of coverage. 
Yours truly, 





boating where outboard 


C. Ownership of any animal. 
D. Acts of minor children 


We urge your consideration of this 


The Geo. B. Fisher Company, Inc. 


Try to promptly instill a 
feeling of friendly confidence, 
and having won the trust of 
the client, merit its unfailing 
continuance. Be courteous to 
customers and never disdain 
the small client. We never 
write an inherently poor risk 








In renewing coverage by mail —a practice which 
only occasionally is resorted to — policyholders with 
residence liability receive a letter like this, urging 


extensions of the coverage to personal liability. 


for the commission it might 
produce, for an excessive loss 
ratio makes a well-managed 
company restless. In striving 
for new prospects, never 





literature. (See example shown 
above.) Insurance can be sold 
effectively only by personal con- 
tact. Advertising, while it familiar- 
izes the public with your name, 
seldom directly produces business. 

Watch for and strive to elimi- 
nate needless hazards involving 
risks you insure. The majority of 
policyholders dislike claims or ac- 
cident frequency under their con- 
tracts and they respect construc- 





overlook your present clients. 
Not only are they the backbone of 
any business but often they will 
prove to be the best prospects for 
increased values. 

While you in no way should 
overlook the solicitation among 
personal friends nor lack appre- 
ciation of their business favors, 
it is our feeling that satisfactory 
results may be obtained equally 
well by broadening yéur activities 
to extend beyond what must 
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necessarily be in any case a more 
or less limited group of prospects. 
Some of our most valuable ac- 
counts are with individuals or 
concerns with whom we were not 
previously acquainted and whose 
business is secured solely through 
our ability to convince them of 
the completeness of our service. 
In the same manner that you 
endeavor to establish yourselves in 
the confidence of your clients, be 
worthy of the confidence of the 
companies you represent. Exercise 
care not to mislead them in re- 
spect to any risk or assured under 


consideration, and do not urge 
payment of unjustified claims. 
Consequently, you will always 


enjoy the fullest support and coop- 
eration of your companies. This 


practice clearly results in advan- 
tage to the agent, assured and com- 
pany alike. 

Realize that education is knowl- 
edge and that knowledge is suc- 
cess, and read all literature per- 
taining to your business or that 
of your clients. 

We think that adherence to 
these basic procedures has been 
the foundation for such success as 
we may have enjoyed in our 
agency over a period of nearly 
three-quarters of a century. Suffice 
it to say that once we obtain an 
account we seldom lose it to a 
competitor and never in the recol- 
lection of the writer have we lost 
to a mutual company business 
which we have definitely placed 
on our books. 


te 


Jones of the Busy Fountain Pen 


“Casualty insurance has grown because it meets some of the complex- 
ities of modern life. It has had to meet some destructive problems, such 
as crime — but also the constructive problems of a growing industrial 
system upon which the vast majority of our population now depends 
for its livelihood, security, and well-being. 

“Yet I am told that today, with some fifty forms of casualty now being 
underwritten, the ‘market’ still is far from saturation. 

“The secret of progress in your business — and in mine, and in all in- 


dustry — is found in the human resources, the manpower, the executive 
acknowledgment of responsibility; yes, and the tireless zeal of our friend, 
Jones of the busy fountain pen. — C. M. Chester, Chairman, National 


Foods Corporation. 
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“Shakespeare on Insurance’ 


JOHN E. LANSING 


What Polonius (in Shakespeare’s Hamlet) might 
— have said to Laertes if Laertes had been leav- los 


ing home to embark on an insurance career 


Now these few precepts of insurance 

Look thou character. Give thyself no rest 

Till thou hast canvassed every risk worth while. 
Be thou persistent, but by no means pestful. 
Those friends thou hast and their insurance written, 
Give them the service that their faith deserves, 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new fantastic prospect. Beware 

Of useless controversy; but being in, 

Bear’t that all justice be upheld by thee. 

Be thou respectful, but by no means servile. 
Treat each risk fairly, but reject the doubtful. 
Costly thy office as thy business needs, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 
For environment oft depicts the man; 

And they in trade of the best rank and judgment 
Are more impressed by substance than by sham. 
Neither a rate-cutter nor rebater be: 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, 

And cheapness dulls the edge of industry. 

This above all: right always must prevail, 

And no eventual good can come from wrong. 

A square deal all around — make that thy aim. 
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@ Here’s a Large, Uncultivated Field — 


Most Needed, Least Sold? 





“Dishonesty Insurance” Offers Opportunities 
on Your Doorstep. Nine out of Ten 
Dishonesty Losses Are Uninsured 





ADDISON C. POSEY 


x Automobile accidents, liability 
damage suits, burglaries and fires 
make the headlines; fidelity and 
surety losses often do not. As a con- 
sequence, the public has been edu- 
cated to the need for purchasing 
insurance against these better pub- 
licized casualty-fire hazards and 
both sales effort and sales have fol- 
lowed this way of least resistance. 

In the fidelity bond field, unless 
a defaulting employee is a public 
official or some person of promi- 
nence, it is seldom that the exist- 
ence of a shortage is revealed to 
the public at large. 


Two Reasons 

There are two reasons for this: 
(1) recognition that publicity 
about a serious defalcation, par- 
ticularly if uninsured, may preju- 
dice the credit standing of the 
employer; (2) the fact that many 
employers are reluctant to place a 
stigma upon the name and family 
of a dishonest employee, especially 
where the case is that of an old 


and trusted one. 





Consequently 

—and speaking generally, the 
exposure which every employer 
faces from the possible dishonesty 
of his employees has not been 
brought home to the employer 
sufficiently unless some enterpris- 
ing insurance agent has been on 
the job, and unfortunately this 
seems to be the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Ergo 

—the very large uncultivated 
field for the sale of dishonesty in- 
surance. Most of the field is virgin 
territory. Little or no effort has 
been made to sell it, and where it 
has been sold the very small per- 
centage of recovery to aggregate 
loss bears testimony to the condi- 
tion of substantial under-insurance 
which exists. 

The probabilities are that as 
many as nine out of ten dishonesty 
losses are entirely uninsured * and 

*See ‘Untouched Possibilities for 
Fidelity Coverage,” by W. H. Bennem 
Tue CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAI 
May, 1940, p. 11, and June, 1940, p. 27. 











where there is insurance, a recent 
representative test indicated about 
25¢ of insurance to the dollar of 
loss. These figures are synonymous 
with sales opportunity and of all 
lines written by casualty-surety 
companies, dishonesty insurance 
looms today—in the writer’s 
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opinion — as one of those most 
needed and least sold. 

While the writing of a surety 
bond depends upon the occurrence 
of some event, such as the letting of 
a contract, the election of a public 
official, the appointment of an 
administrator, etc., many agents 
are overlooking the opportunities 
in such business by failing to 
solicit and to build goodwill with 
contractors; candidates for office; 
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and attorneys who are in position 
to place bonds with them when 
the occasion arises. 

Comparatively speaking, the 
building of a business of this kind 
by a producer is a_ long-pull 
proposition; not so, however, with 
fidelity bonds which under a more 
modern styling have come to be 
better described as dishonesty in- 
surance. This line is no more diffi- 
cult in either the learning or the 
selling than many casualty cover- 
ages that are commonly sold. 
Furthermore, once such coverage 
is sold it stays with you longer and 
with less effort on your part. Try 
— and be convinced! 

The illustration and outline 
which is a part of this article has 
its own story to tell. 

Briefly, we have endeavored to 
depict a part of the business sec- 
tion of the average town in which 
the average insurance producer 
finds himself, and the indicated 
bond opportunities are only a few 
of the many. It might be said that 
this material merely scratches the 
surface of opportunity. 

It is hoped that this bird’s-eye 
view will encourage the producer 
to embrace these opportunities and 
become active in the sale of fidel- 
ity and surety business, and par- 
ticularly dishonesty insurance. 

As with all articles of this kind, 
the important thing is not to 
read, but to apply. 
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(1) Post Office and U. S. Government Offices; (2) County Court 
House; (3) City Hall; (4) Bank Building, (a) Bank, (6) Office of Invest- 
ment Banker or Broker; (5) Railroad Station; (6) Bus Line Terminal; 
(7) Office of Building and Loan Association; (8) Lodge Rooms; (9) 
American Legion Headquarters; (10) Department Store; (11) Retail 
Store; (12) Factory; (13) Electric Power Line; (14) Building Under 
Construction; (15) Bridge Construction; (16) Highway Construction; 
(17) Attorney’s Office; (18) Taxi Stand; (19) Theater with glass 
canopy over sidewalk; (20) Billboard on Roof; (21) Church. 

(See Key to Chart on Opposite Page) 
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Here’s the key to the chart 
shown on the opposite page. It is 
by no means a complete list of all 
the fidelity and surety prospects in 
every city and town in the United 
States. The indicated bond op- 
portunities are only a few of the 
many that will be uncovered by 
the alert producer. 


1. Post Office and U. S. Government 
Offices 

Federal Official Bonds covering 
Collector of Customs and his 
Deputies; Collector of Internal 
Revenue and his Deputies; 
Postmaster and Assistants and 
Clerks. 
Contract Bonds covering con- 
struction of new Government 
buildings. 
See Clerk of U. S. Court and 
Referee in Bankruptcy for Bank- 
ruptcy Bonds, Receivers’ Bonds, 
and other Judicial Bonds, in- 
cluding Admiralty Bonds. 
Lost Security Bonds. 


2. County Court House 


Consult Clerk of Court and 
County Records for leads to 
Bonds of Administrators, Execu- 
tors, Guardians, Conservators, 
Trustees, Receivers, etc.; also 
for Bonds in litigation, Replevin, 
Attachment, Appeal, Criminal 
Bail, ete. 

See Sheriff for bonds demanded 
by him in executing writs. 
Public Official Bonds for County 
Clerk, County Treasurer, Sher- 
iff, Deputies and Judges. 
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Look out for Contract Bonds 
for construction of new county 
buildings. 


3. City Hall 


Public Official Bonds for City 
Treasurer and heads of various 
departments and their em- 
ployees. 

License and Permit Bonds for 
plumbers, electricians, etc., who 
must secure licenses from proper 
department in City Hall. 
Contract Bonds for new build- 
ings, street paving, sewers, 
bridges, water works, etc. 
Depositors’ Forgery Bond. 


4. Bank Building 
a. Bank. 


S 





Bankers’ Blanket Bond. 
Bankers’ Blanket ‘Forgery 
Policy. 

Bankers’ Limited Forgery 
Policy. 

Individual, Schedule, Position 
or Bankers’ Blanket Bonds on 
officers and employees. 

See Trust Department for Lost 
Instrument Bonds and Probate 
Bonds. 


. Office of Investment Banker or 


Broker. 

Brokers’ Blanket Bond. 
Depositors’ Forgery Bond. 
Depositors’ and Commercial 
Forgery Bond. 


5. Railroad Station 


Contract Bonds for construction 
of addition to station, under- 
passes, improvement of right 
of way, etc. 





6. Bus Line Terminal 


Franchise Bond. 

Depositors’ Forgery Bond. 
Indemnity Bond to Railroad 
covering transfer of baggage 
and passengers. 


7. Office of Building and Loan Asso- 


ciation 


Lost Security Bonds for lost 
certificates of stock. 
Individual, Schedule, Position 
or Blanket Bonds on officers and 
employees. 

Bankers’ Limited Forgery 
Policy. 

Building and Loan Forgery 
Bond. 

Contract Bonds covering new 
construction. 


8. Lodge Rooms 


Fidelity Bonds for Treasurers 
and Officials. 
Depositors’ Forgery Bond. 


9. American Legion Headquarters 


Fidelity Bonds for Treasurer 
and Officials. 


Depositors’ Forgery Bond. 


10. Department Store 


Commercial Blanket Bond or 
Individual Schedule or Position 
Fidelity Bonds. 

Depositors’ Forgery Bond. 
License and Permit Bonds cov- 
ering awnings or signs extending 
over sidewalk. 

Replevin Bonds if large items 
are sold on installment. 
Contract Bonds for new con- 


struction or additions. 
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11. Retail Store 


License and Permit Bonds for 
awnings or signs extending over 
sidewalks. 

Individual, Schedule, Position 
or Commercial Blanket Bonds 
on officers and employees. 
Depositors’ Forgery Bond. 
Depositors’ and Commercial 
Forgery Bond. 


12. Factory 


U. S. Government Supply Con- 
tract Bond. 

Individual, Schedule, Position 
or Commercial Blanket Bonds 
on officers and employees. 
Depositors’ Forgery Bond. 
Contract Bonds on additions. 


13. Electric Power Line 


Franchise Bond. 

Individual, Schedule, Position 
or Commercial Blanket Bonds 
on officers and employees. 
Depositors’ Forgery Bond. 
Contract Bonds on new con- 
struction. 


14. Building Under Construction 


Bid and Contract Bonds. 
License and Permit Bond to 
place building material in street. 


15. Bridge Construction 


Bid and Contract Bonds. 
Individual, Schedule, Position 
or Commercial Blanket Bonds 
on officers and employees. 


16. Highway Construction 


Bid and Contract Bonds. 
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17. Attorney’s Office 19. Theater with glass canopy over 
nf All forms of Court Bonds and sidowals 
- Fiduciary Bonds including: At- License or Permit Bond. 
tachment, Replevin, Injunction, Depositors’ Forgery Bond. 
a ; . 
re Appeal, Release of Lien, Bail, 29, Billboard on Roof 
: etc.; Administrators, Executors, a , 
; A License or Permit Bond. 
Guardians, Conservators, Trus- 
al tees, Receivers all forms in- 21. Church 
solvency. Fidelity Bonds covering Treas- 
Individual, Schedule, Position urers of church societies. 
or Commerical Blanket Bonds Depositors’ Forgery Bond. 
on officers and employees. Contract Bond covering new 
n- cnetaneal 3 ; acta me 
Depositors Forgery Bond. building or additions. 
Miscellaneous Indemnity Bonds. ; 
on Scores of Small Business Concerns 
ds 18. Taxi Stand Individual, Schedule or Com- 
License or Permit Bond. mercial Blanket Bonds. 
on Spreading the Alarm 
ids 
A Good Three Cents’ Worth,— Two years ago a woman 
came to Brooklyn, New York, from Latvia. The other day 
me she had occasion to buy a three-cent stamp. A small boy ad- 
vised her to “put the three cents in that little red box on the 
post at the corner, and pull the lever.” She did. Result: No 
stamps, but three fire engines and one policeman. “Offense 
committed in honest error,” said the magistrate, later. 
to 2 ae ; ° 
7" Where Old Friends Meet. — Reunited — temporarily, at 
court — after fourteen years were two Norwegian sailors in 
New York City, both of whom turned in false alarms. One 
case had nothing unusual about it. “15 days,’ said the 
judge, while from the other came the claim that, while 
on ° . . 
d intoxicated, he broke his leg and sounded the alarm to get 
ds . i is 2 
assistance. ‘25 days,” said the judge. 











@ If You Drive an Automobile — 





Beware of a Judgment against You 





A Judgment Never Sleeps and Suddenly May Reach out 
to Wreck the Best Laid Plans of Men. Let 





Automobile Insurance Protect You 
MELVIN T. HILL 
x Tue trouble that even a small arrangements were made, the 


judgment can cause is shown in the 
case of a cotton exporter in Dallas, 
whom we will call Mr. Smith, 
involved in an accident the day be- 
fore Christmas in 1930. No per- 
sonal injury was sustained by 
either party and only property 
damage to both cars resulted. 

Suit was brought against him 
for $79.00, alleging the accident 
was caused by his negligence. Mr. 
Smith turned the matter over to 
his attorney to handle it to com- 
pletion as he was forced to go on 
a three-months’ business trip. 

Mr. Smith returned three months 
later thinking the entire matter 
had been handled satisfactorily 
by his attorney. What he didn’t 
know was that his attorney be- 
cause of a personal, unforeseen 
emergency, had been unable to 
be at court on the day of the trial 
and subsequently a verdict of 
$79.00 was rendered against him 
on account of default. 

In 1937, seven years later, Mr. 
Smith decided to buy a house. All 





price agreed on, and his deposit 
was put up. Two days later the 
title company called him and ad- 
vised him of the $79.00 judgment 
recorded against him which had 
been accumulating 6% interest 
for the last seven years. They also 
advised him that he could pur- 
chase the property all right, but 
if he ever wanted to sell it would 
be necessary to clear the judgment 
against his name before he could 
give clear title to the property. 

Luckily, the individual who 
held the judgment was located 
and the matter was settled on pay- 
ment. 

# * * 

I had an interesting conversa- 
tion with a banker the other day. 
He told me that his bank took 
judgment on all defaulted loans 
regardless of how hopeless the 
prospects of collection seemed at 
the time. He said it paid them 
dividends, as later collections 
amounted to much more than 
cost of filing the suits. 








or CP 





He related several cases where 
many years later those defaulters 
found themselves in a position of 
being forced to satisfy the judg- 
ment against them in order to 
accomplish what they were trying 
to do at the time. 

In Texas, for instance, a judg- 














MELVIN T. HILL 


ment is good for ten years and 
then can be renewed at nominal 
cost and little trouble by a writ 
of execution. 

We also must beware: of the 
long arm of the law. Many people 
think that they can escape a judg- 
ment by running away, or if they 


be 


@ The best time to close a hard prospect is right after selling an easy one. 
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have an accident in some other 
state that they can come back 
home and escape payment be- 
cause of a distance of perhaps 
several hundred miles. Did you 
know that under the law in all 
states but two, if you drive into 
the state or permit your auto- 
mobile to be driven there you 
automatically appoint the Secre- 
tary of State as your agent to 
accept service of process? If you 
have an accident and a suit of 
this type is filed, it might mean 
traveling, hiring a lawyer and fac- 
ing an unfriendly court and jury. 


Wuy Nor Insurance? 

Your only other alternative is 
to let the judgment go by default. 
But a judgment from this type of 
suit can be enforced on your 
property at home or anywhere in 
the United States! If you don’t 
believe this is being done you only 
have to look up the many cases 
on record which deal entirely on 
this point. Adequate automobile 
public liability and property dam- 
age will protect against this. In- 
surance companies maintain claim 
service in the various states. They 
employ good local counsel, and 
the expenses of trial, investigation 
and any judgment will be paid by 
the company. 











@ And Automobile Rates 
Are Lowest in Years 





Increased Industrial Activity Means 
More Automobile Insurance 





Business Pickup Bringing More Money for 
Premiums, and Indicates Still Greater 
Need for Adequate Coverage 





ALLEN R. GOODALE 


* The history of mankind is full of 
challenges. The first challenge was 
the one of self-preservation against 
the hostile forces of nature. Chal- 
lenges then arose as between one 
man and another and these have 
continued in varied forms down 
through the long years. All chal- 
lenges are by no means physical — 
today we are living in an age of 
religious, economic, and _politi- 
cal challenges as well as physical 
ones. j 

There is a tremendous challenge, 
of a different kind, confronting in- 
surance producers and companies 
throughout the United States. And 
that challenge is this: can these 
combined forces substantially in- 
crease the number of insured auto- 
mobile owners in this country, 
thereby bringing about voluntarily 
the kind of social reform which the 
proponents of compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance contend 
is necessary? 





Let us ask ourselves frankly, 
what is the matter with the present 
situation where we find that not 
more than approximately 30% of 
the automobile owners of this 
country are insured for automobile 
bodily injury and property dam- 
age insurance? 

Is it that the people do not real- 
ize the liability which they assume 
when they operate their automo- 
biles on the highway, or are they 
indifferent to it? 

Are the prices for insurance un- 
reasonable and unsound? 


Have we fallen down in our 
efforts to reach the uninsured 
motorist? 


What is wrong with the business 
when all companies, stock and non- 
stock, have not been able to write 
insurance for more than this small 
percentage of car owners? 

Thirty percent is the average 
for the whole country; it naturally 
varies by state. Under the compul- 
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sory law in Massachusetts we think 
in terms of 100% of car owners in 
the state being insured. In New 
Hampshire, with its strong finan- 
cial responsibility law, 70% to 
75% are insured; in Connecticut 
the estimate is 50%, and so on 
down to certain states where not 
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more than 10% to 15% are 
insured. 

The old arguments for auto- 
mobile liability insurance are cer- 
tainly just as strong as ever; 
namely, the possible loss of home 
and property, loss of job, loss of 
driving license and registration, 
loss of plans for future security or 
for children’s education. There is 
always the possibility of accident, 
which must be capitalized. Is this 
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possibility of accident greater in 
1941 than it has been and if so, is 
that not an additional point 
which may be presented to the un- 
insured automobile owner? 

I believe the answer is “yes.” 

The trend of automobile acci- 
dents and fatalities follows the 
trend of business in rise and fall. 
When business is good the number 
and cost of automobile accidents is 
generally higher than in lean years. 
The last few years, a period of 
slack industrial activity, brought 
about a steady decline in the num- 
ber of automobile accidents and 
fatalities. Non-fatal accidents show 
a fairly steady relationship to fatal 
accidents. 

Today the accident situation is 
changing. Motor vehicle deaths 
for the year 1940 will exceed the 
1939 total by about 6%. This in- 
crease in fatalities is greater than 
the estimated increase in motor 
vehicle registrations and gasoline 
consumption. It is unthinkable 
that the American public were less 
careful in 1940 than in the previ- 
ous few years, or that the great 
efforts in education, engineering, 
and enforcement have gone for 
naught. Is it not the increased 
tempo of general activity speeded 
up as it has been by the increase in 
industry, which largely explains 
the difference between 1940 and 
previous years? And may not this 
increase be even greater in 1941? 
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Now is one of the best times for 
producers to go out and sell auto- 
mobile insurance, particularly li- 
ability. The increased number of 
automobiles on the highways can- 
not help but make themselves felt 
on the public in general as well as 
on the individual operator. 


Money Now AVAILABLE 
activity 
more 


Increased industrial 
means that people have 
money to spend, which in turn 
means that they have more with 
which to buy insurance. If proof is 
needed that people have more 
money, ask any automobile dealer 
what the situation is with his used 
cars as compared with a year or 
two ago. Stocks of used cars are 


rapidly being depleted and they 
are being purchased by people 
who have jobs and who need their 
cars to go to and from work. 
Perhaps one of the reasons why 
people have not bought automo- 


bile insurance in the past few 
years is that they did not have the 
money with which to buy. That is 
not the case today. People have 
the money to pay for far less im- 
portant things than automobile 
insurance. What we need to do is 
to persuade them that automobile 
insurance is more important to 
them than some of the other things 
which they buy. 

When a man buys a new auto- 
mobile one of the first things he 


thinks of is insurance which will 
protect him against loss of or 
damage to his car due to fire, theft, 
collision, windstorm, or some other 
hazard. In all too many instances 
he has to be persuaded to pur- 
chase automobile liability; yet the 
chance of losing his car as the re- 
sult of an uninsured automobile 
accident for which he is liable is as 
great or even greater than the 
possibility of loss of the car due to 
these other insured hazards. Can 
we change people’s thinking so 
that the two types of automobile 
insurance, liability and physical 
damage, will have at least equal 
value? 

As in the case of an automobile 
purchaser, a home owner thinks 
first of fire insurance for his new 
home in order to protect his in- 
vestment against loss. Does he ever 
think in terms of losing this new 
home because of an automobile 
accident if he should be unable to 
pay for a resulting claim? 

It seems to me that there is even 
a greater probability of his losing 
his home through automobile acci- 
dents for which he has no insur- 
ance, than from fire. It is our duty 
to give him an opportunity of pro- 
tecting what may well be his life’s 
savings by telling him what auto- 
mobile liability insurance will do 
for him and his family. 

Whenever a state adopts an 
automobile financial responsibility 
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“You thoughtless, stupid num- 
skull. Don’t you have automobile 
insurance — either?” 











law there is plenty of activity in 
the solicitation of automobile in- 
surance and many persons buy — 
because there is a new urge. If 
business can be sold under the 
immediate pressure of a new finan- 
cial responsibility law, it can still 
be sold because the law is still on 
the books in most states even if the 
novelty of the argument has worn 
off. The “new urge’”’ today is to 
“preserve your present and fu- 
ture’? — not the same proposition 
as meeting the requirements of a 
financial responsibility law but 
something which can be just as far- 
reaching in effect. 


Lowest RATEs IN YEARS 
And when it comes to the cost of 
automobile insurance, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that rates 
for automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance today are 
the lowest in years — another in- 


The 


centive for people to buy. 
rates of the present represent the 
losses of the immediate past and 
if the trend of previous years con- 
tinues and losses increase as in- 
dustrial activity increases, rates 
must reflect such a_ condition! 
Rating plans of today more ac- 
curately measure the various haz- 
ards than ever before. There is a 
price to fit nearly every purpose, 
with a $1,000 limit policy available 
in most states, standard limits of 
$5,000/10,000, and higher limits. 
Various methods are also available 
for the payment of premiums in 
convenient instalments. 

People have so much to lose and 
so little to gain by not carrying 
automobile insurance. If there is 
any doubt on this point just talk 
with the man who has been in- 
volved in an automobile accident 
who had no insurance. He 
have saved a few dollars in 


and 
may 
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premium per year and spent the 
money for something which he 
cannot show. Contrast this man 
with an automobile owner who has 
had an accident and who had 
proper insurance coverage. 


INNUMERABLE PROSPECTS 


Truly, there is a tremendous 
undeveloped field in automobile 
casualty insurance. Prospects are 
innumerable. Visit any parking 
station or observe the parked cars 
at the trading center of any com- 
munity. Some car owners are al- 
ready insured, but even if as many 
as 50% are covered, there are 
hundreds who may never have 
been solicited at all. The testimony 
of producers who have actually so- 
licited automobile liability insur- 
ance and who have made a habit 


te 
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of it, proves conclusively that the 
business can be sold. Automobile 
insurance may well be the opening 
wedge by which a producer es- 
tablishes himself with an automo- 
bile owner for the writing of his 
personal forms of insurance. 

All of us in any line of endeavor 
need something from time to time 
to rejuvenate our interest and in- 
crease our enthusiasm. If we have 
any sporting blood in us we like 
the idea of a challenge. Producers 
and companies alike have this 
challenge. Increased industrial ac- 
tivity, providing as it does more 
money with which to buy automo- 
bile insurance and also providing 
greater arguments for it, furnishes 
a really good means of meeting this 
arresting challenge, benefiting the 
producer and company alike. 


Educational Data 


We are in an era of research and a period of the dissemination of prac- 
tical and useful facts of guiding importance, such as the published results 
of various polls, the recent reports on population shifts, on long range 
weather forecasting and unlimited data available on almost every con- 
ceivable subject. This includes the availability of educational data to all 
insurance students and made available through hours of devotion by those 
interested in the broader and higher sense in the administration of insur- 


ance. — Clarence T. Hubbard. 











New York Crry. — Reason why a 
certain apartment building here was 
cold, was that furnace had been 
stolen. Janitor had actually dis- 
mantled and sold it. P.S. It’s warmer 
where he is now. 





NANTUCKET, Massachusetts. — An in- 
surance agent here travels, on business, 
more than 7,000 miles a year — on an 
island fifteen miles long and two and 
one-half miles wide! 


Pana, Illinois. — An automobile owner, 
smelling smoke in a hotel room, 
rushed in and rescued a sleeping guest 
from a red-hot mattress. When fire- 
men arrived, they threw the mattress- 
of-fire out the window. It landed on 
the Good Samaritan’s car. Didn’t do 
it any good, either. 


Syracuse, New York. — He had his 
own method; let us at least give him 
credit for that much. Crook in ques- 
tion would throw dinner parties — 


then, leaving his wife to entertain 
the guests, he’d go out and loot their 
homes. 

MiLWAUuKEE, Wisconsin. — An engin- 


eering student, having made an illegal 
U-turn on one of the city’s streets, gave 
this naive explanation which brought 
him a suspended sentence: “Due to 
wheels accelerating in a given plane 


Pertinent and Impertinent—IV 









and the force of gravity acting in an 
angle to the rotating plane, it caused 
rotation perpendicular to the plane of 
the wheel rotation. In the interest of 
safety, I felt it better to complete the 
turn of rotation rather than break the 
turn and stall in the middle of the 
street.” In other words, ladies and 
gentlemen, he skidded. 
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New York Crry. — A one-man crime 
prevention bureau was brought to 
light here when a druggist was held 
up — for the eighth time in 15 years! 
A 19-year-old boy tremblingly pointed 
a gun — which later on proved to be 
only a toy one —at the proprietor, 
who kept his head, lectured the youth 
into a repentant mood, gave him $2 
for a shave and a couple of meals, and 
offered to help him find a job. 





Troy, New York. —A thief stole clothes 
from the line. What thief didn’t know 
was that owner was in the hospital 
with scarlet fever. Ought to be easy to 
find that culprit! 





Topeka, Kansas. — They found the 
church safe wide open, two prowlers 
here did. “We’ve had so many 


cfficial ex- 
safe 


burglaries,’ a church 
plained, “that we leave the 
open.” Of course, there was no money. 








@ There Are Two Sides to Every Question 


An Insurance Man Speaks * 





In an Insurance Contract, Scores of Problems and 
Conditions Must Be Set Forth Both 
Carefully and Accurately 





BENJ. R. WARRINER 


x One of the characters in the 
Amos and Andy radio program 
said, in speaking of insurance poli- 
cies, that ““The big print puts it in 
and the little print takes it out.” 
No doubt this sometimes appears 
to the layman to be true, yet every 
insurance knows that the 
average policy does not contain a 
word of surplus matter. 

An insurance policy is not an 
article of merchandise and there- 
fore cannot be manufactured and 
sold on a merchandising basis. In 
a broad sense, of course, in all 


man 


business transactions certain eco- 
nomic and moral principles are 
involved; but when it comes to the 
details, an insurance policy bears 
little if any resemblance to an 
automobile, to a house, to a loaf of 
bread, to a pair of shoes, or to any 
thousand items of 
are measured by 

factors as_ size, 


other of 
property 
such 


ten 
that 
tangible 


*Suggested by “A _ Policyholder 


Speaks,” by Dr. Thurston H. Ross, in 
Tne CasuALty AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
January, 1941, page 43. 


weight, shape, color, density, mo- 
bility, fixity, and workability. 

A house, for instance, all com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy 
speaks for itself. It may be seen, 
touched, walked in, slept in. Its 
size, color, height, style, materials, 
arrangement, all are open for 
ready and easy examination. 

But what about a house that 
has‘not yet been built? Does the 
man who-wants a new house go to 
a contractor and say, “‘Here is my 
check for $10,000; take it and go 
build me a new home on my lot 
at the corner of Main and First 
Streets’’? 

No. The man employs an ar- 
chitect. The architect prepares 
intricate, complicated, technical 
blueprints. Every detail of what 
is to be a finished structure is 
drawn minutely, painstakingly. 
A thousand lines, a_ thousand 
angles, a thousand architectural 
frills and furbelows are depicted. 
From deep in the ground where 
the foundation is to be laid, 
to the very peak of the roof, the 
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architect omits nothing. Guess- 
work is wholly eliminated. 

Then, plans drawn, in probably 
no less than ten thousand words, 
he describes at length every item 
of material to be used in the house; 
he specifies, in word upon word, 
in paragraph after paragraph, 
quantity, quality, size and ar- 
rangement. Absolutely nothing is 
overlooked. A_ practical house 
cannot be built in any other way. 

Likewise, the plans and specifi- 
cations for an automobile must be 
prepared before the automobile is 
made. Engineering problems of 
the most intricate kind are in- 
volved. Hundreds of details must 
be put down in black and white 
and detailed drawings made by 
experts in that field. At last the 
car is completed, and ready to be 
sold and used. Like the house, it 
speaks for itself. 

Now there is a striking analogy 
between the blueprints, the plans 
and specifications referred to, and 
insurance policies. The main dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the 
plans and specifications for houses 
and automobiles are converted 
into realities, tangible things to be 
sold and ‘used. 

But an insurance policy remains 
an insurance policy. It is a con- 
tract, a set of plans and specifica- 
tions, in which literally scores of 
problems and conditions must be 
set forth carefully and accurately. 





It is granted that every policy 
should be as simple and as brief 
as possible. But there seems to be 
no possible way satisfactorily to 
arrange the policy without stipu- 
lating at length every condition 
involved in the contract. All of 
which means an unavoidable mass 
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of printed matter on each policy. 

I sometimes have thought that a 
scheme might possibly be worked 
out under which master policies 
could be recorded, under state 
supervision, in public offices to be 
designated by law; and, based on 
the master contracts, abbreviated 
policies issued to the assured. The 
idea may be wholly without merit, 
but on first blush it does appear 
to have possibilities. 
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“Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety” 


EXAMPLE NUMBER SEVEN 


fesign tee Safety 


PROBLEM 


Although 20th century ingenuity has produced the safest and 
fastest elevators in the world, there has arisen the concurrent prob- 
lem of educating the public to use them safely. 

Accidents in which elevators crash to the bottom of the shaft are 
rare. Not so rare are cases of persons falling when stepping into or 
out of elevators, or even falling down elevator shafts! For instance, in 
one state and in a single year, there were 182 accidents caused by 
industrial employees falling into elevator shafts. 


SOLUTION 


Recognizing that carelessness, inattention, and _ being-in-too- 
much-of-a-hurry on the part of elevator operators and passengers 
can be at least partly controlled by safety devices, elevator manu- 
facturers have devoted a vast amount of engineering skill to the 
development of such devices. 

Among these inventions are combinations of shaftway door and 
car-gate interlocks or contacts which will (1) prevent the shaftway 
door at any level from opening except when the elevator is at that 
level (2) prevent opening the car door except when the car is within 
a few inches of the floor level and (3) prevent the car from starting 
until the car door and shaftway doors are entirely shut, or nearly so — 
yet still permitting the opening of doors in case of emergency. Many 
states and municipalities require elevators to be equipped with such 
door controls, and insurance companies recognize their value by 
offering substantial reductions in rates on elevator installations 
which include controls conforming to required standards. 

However, it is still a good policy to ‘Wait until the car has stopped 
before getting on or off!” 








Safety engineers of stock insurance companies as a group comprise the great- 
est accident prevention organization in the world. Policyholders of stock in- 
surance companies are entitled to their services in saving money and lives 














@ Second in a Series of Three Articles 





The Uninsured Burglary Loss 





Broadness of Coverage Available Makes Possible Pro- 
tection Against Almost Any Risk 





HORACE B. MONTGOMERY 


* THERE are few events so dis- 
couraging to the agent and so 
damaging to our business as the 
uninsured loss suffered by an in- 
surance minded person. The fail- 
ure of such a person to carry the 
kind of insurance that would have 
covered the loss may be due to one 
of a number of causes: 


(1) The loss may have been of a 
character that could not have been 
insured, as for example — shoplift- 
ing. 

(2) The right insurance may have 
been available, but the prospect may 
have deliberately chosen to omit it 
from his insurance portfolio, believing 
that the chance of such a loss occurring 
Was too remote. 

(3) The 


economic. He may have desired the 


reason may have been 
overaze 1 found it im “= 
coverage Dut found it impossipie to 
foot the bill. 

(4) Through ignorance, the agent 
may have failed to know and there- 

The first article in this series by Mr. 
Montgomery, “‘The Cathedral of In- 
surance,” appeared in THe CasuaLty 
AND SURETY JOURNAL for January, 1941, 
page 24. The concluding article, ‘“Ad- 
justment of Burglary Claims,” will 
in an early issue. 


appeal 





fore to inform his client of the exist- 
ence of such insurance. 

(5) Perhaps the agent just never 
bothered to solicit the kind of in- 
surance that would have covered this 
particular loss. 


Whatever the cause, it too fre- 
quently is true that the victim of 
the loss is sure that since he has 
spent so much money on insur- 
ance, he must have been protected 
by at least one of his many poli- 
cies. When the agent is compelled 
to enlighten him, the “fun’’ be- 
gins. 

While the above remarks apply 
with equal force to all kinds of in- 
surance, this article will be de- 
voted to only one kind, burglary 
insurance. 

How often has it happened that 
an agent sells his customer an in- 
side holdup policy, only to learn 
at some later date that his cus- 
tomer was held up and robbed 
while on the way to the bank? How 
often does his customer protect his 
brand new safe by purchasing a 
mercantile safe policy, only to 
have thieves break into his prem- 
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ises and steal merchandise with- 
out touching the safe? 

Many an agent has had this 
experience, to his client’s disgust 
and his own mortification. The 
pity of it is that nowadays mer- 
chants, manufacturers and _ busi- 
ness men may protect money, se- 
curities, merchandise and records 
against burglary, robbery, de- 
struction, theft, or practically all 
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causes of loss. Churches may pro- 
tect their money, securities, vest- 
ments, paraphernalia, office and 
other equipment against theft 
under practically every condition. 
Individuals in some states may in- 
sure their personal property against 
all loss, and in practically every 





state may insure their personal 
property against theft anywhere 
in the world. 


CLoTs IN THE BLoop STREAM 
or BusINEss 
Merchandise, money, securities 
and records are the blood and 
sinew of business. A clot in the 
blood stream may destroy a fine 
human body; the loss of money, 
securities, merchandise or records 
may destroy a prosperous business. 
There are three ways in which 
this can happen: by theft, destruc- 
tion, or disappearance. Why should 
any agent risk the uninsured loss? 
Has he really surveyed his custom- 
ers’ needs? Perhaps some may re- 
quire only a single payroll robbery 
policy, or a safe burglary policy, 
or a store robbery policy, or a 
valuable papers policy, or a money 
and securities destruction policy, 
or an accounts receivable policy. 
Or the survey may show that they 
require protection against several 
kinds of less. Perhaps their busi- 
nesses are operated on such a scale 
that they require comprehensive 
or even blanket protection. 
Whatever their specific needs 
may be, there are available today 
in the portfolio of burglary insur- 
ance, policies that can protect the 
average business or individual 
against practically a// causes of 
loss of money, securities and val- 
uable papers. 








Tue SMALL SHOPKEEPER 


The storekeepers’ burglary and 
robbery policy, intended for the 
small shopkeeper, was designed 
with this very end in view. It 
comes very close to being a blanket 
policy. It provides $250 inside 
holdup insurance, including cov- 
erage of the contents of show 
windows which have been feloni- 
ously broken from the outside while 
the premises are open for business; 
$250 outside holdup; $250 safe 
burglary; $250 kidnaping; $250 
burglary of the insured’s funds 
from a bank or the home of a 
custodian; $250 burglary of open 
stock and $250 property damage, 
including damage to plate glass, 
lettering or ornamentation caused 
by burglary, robbery, or attempt 
thereat. 

The total amount of insurance, 
however, is not $250, but $1,750. 
There is no restriction on the hours 
of cover, nor on the distance which 
a messenger may travel away from 
the premises. The policy does not 
cover shoplifting, bad checks, 
counterfeit money, infidelity; but 
insofar as loss by burglary or 
robbery is concerned, it is the 
broadest policy available to the 
small shopkeeper and much the 
safest contract for an agent to sell 
to him. 

Almost similar (except that it 
substitutes burglary of office equip- 
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ment for burglary of merchandise) 
is the office burglary and robbery 
policy designed for the small office 
risk. An agent does not run much 
risk of an uninsured loss when he 
sells either of these two contracts. 


For LarGER RIsks 


For the larger mercantile risk 
we recommend a combination of 
payroll robbery, messenger and 
inside robbery, safe burglary and 
open stock burglary coverage. It 
would be nice if we could recom- 
mend theft coverage to complete 
the cycle of protection, but un- 
fortunately this coverage is prac- 
tically uninsurable. Any company 
that undertakes to write theft 
insurance (shoplifting) for a retail 
store is courting inevitable disas- 
ter, regardless of the precautions 
that it may throw around its un- 
derwriting. Fortunately, very few 
stores misunderstand this omis- 
sion. 

For the big risk (one that re- 
quires $25,000 blanket fidelity 
coverage) we recommend the new 
comprehensive dishonesty, disap- 
pearance and destruction policy 
which does for the big mercantile 
risk what the blanket bond does 
for banks and brokers. 

The church burglary, theft and 
larceny policy is, perhaps, the 
broadest policy of theft insurance 
on the market today. It covers 
church property of every descrip- 
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tion, with the exception of the 
contents of poor boxes, against 
loss by theft anywhere. An agent 
who sells this policy to churches 
and explains the exclusion of 
poor-boxes coverage, need not 
fear the uninsured loss. 


OTHER POLICIES 


The money and securities de- 
struction policy contains no ex- 
clusions. The accounts receivable 
policy contains no_ exclusions. 
Both of these contracts may be 
sold without fear of an uninsured 
loss. The valuable papers policy 
covers all loss to valuable papers, 
except by mysterious or unex- 
plained disappearance, or wear 
and tear, gradual deterioration, 
vermin and inherent vice. If 
these simple exclusions are properly 
explained, this policy may be sold 
without fear of an uninsured loss. 

Unfortunately nearly 50%, and 


by far the most important part, of 
burglary insurance is personal busi- 
ness and there are no all-risk per- 
sonal policies or policies of personal 
theft insurance that do not con- 
tain exclusions that require the 
most careful explanations by the 
agent before a sale is made. 

Without question the personal 
property floater, written by inland 
marine companies, is the best con- 
tract of personal insurance that 
can be sold in the states where it is 
admitted, but even in those states 
a good case can be made for the 
sale of the new world-wide theft 
policy which is vastly broader and 
much simpler, and easier to under- 
stand than the residence burglary, 
robbery, theft and larceny policy. 
It may be sold in all states except 
New York. The agent who sells a 
world-wide theft policy runs much 
less risk of being faced with an 
uninsured loss. 
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. “Hazards in Our Home Sweet Home” — a simple and 

Be Sure To Read practical outline of steps which the buyer of insurance 
can take to make his own home a safer place in which to live. By Julien 

H. Harvey, Managing Director, National Conservation Bureau, the 

accident prevention division of the Association of Casualty and Surety 


Executives. See page 45. 
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**There’s something you should know 
about Henry. If he thinks you don’t 
want him to have an accident, he’ll be 
sure to have one.” 
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Copyright 1940, New York Tribune, Inc. 
















| Aasmaan by Conanrae mews Pensere 


“Hello, Sarge . . . You remember that 
problem I missed on the traffic exam? 
Well, it just popped up again.” Repro- 
duced through the courtesy of Fred Neher 
and Consolidated News Features. 

















“Well, Katinka, when the gas stove goes 
out, just light it again.” 











@ No More “Unrelated Policies” 





Sell Program Insurance 





“Insure the Future” by Knowing Today More 
About Insurance Than Your Competitor 





B. B. TICKNER 


* THE most difficult sales talk 
to make is that from John Doe, 
Agent, to John Doe, Agent! No 
salesman — and we are all sales- 
men, whether we pound a type- 
writer or pound the sidewalks 
selling hosiery — no salesman can 
sell a prospective customer unless 
he himself is completely sold, 
lock, stock and barrel. 

Do you as a salesman always 
ask yourself the question, Why 
should I sell this type of insurance 
to Mr. Smith? Does he really need 
it? 

If you are enthusiastic over the 
necessity of the coverage you are 
offering, you are practically as- 
sured of convincing your customer 
that he needs that coverage. 
Haven’t you ever been simply 
bowled over by some dynamic 
chap who had a bill of goods to 
sell and was thoroughly sold in his 
own mind that that bill of goods 
fitted your needs exactly? 

Such an onrush of sincere desire 
to assist you in the acquisition of 
needed products is unstoppable. 
Every sincere agent should be fully 





aware of the proper needs of his 
clients and sell them accordingly. 

I emphasize the word “Proper,” 
for in this word lies the catch. If 
you ever fail to sell the proper 
coverage to your trusting clients, 
the fault lies primarily in the lack 
of preparation before a call on 
customer. 

No one will question that the 
most important call on any cus- 
tomer is the first one. And first 
impressions are lasting ones. Do 
not wait until Bill Jones reminds 
you that he has an automobile 
policy expiring and then rush off 
with that single policy for fear 
that he might change his mind 
before you reach the door. That is 
the time to proceed with an idea 
which is not original but one which 
is too seldom followed. 

Sell Program Insurance. Sell a 
program of coverage and not just 
a series of unrelated policies. How 
many times have we all heard a 
businessman say, “For the Lord’s 
sake, take all these policies and 
please tell me exactly what I have 
and have not covered!” 
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Program insurance should first 
consist of a list of all the kinds of 
loss or damage that an assured 
could possibly suffer together with 
the maximum amount of possible 
single loss in the next column. The 
third column should contain the 
maximum amount of deductible 
or the loss that can be absorbed 
by the assured out of his own 
pocket in each case. The fourth 
column would of course be that all 
revealing one to show the actual 
insurance now carried by the 
customer. Probability of loss is an 
important factor to discuss but 
impress upon Bill Jones the con- 
stant factor of possible loss. This 
is the logical way to have Mr. 
Jones select the insurance he 
needs most. 

Deductibles in various forms of 
insurance are becoming a more 
important factor in the selling of 
insurance. They cut insurance 
costs heavily and certainly increase 
the client’s safety consciousness 
in all cases. The fire companies 
with their deductibles in personal 
property floaters and auto collision 
coverages have led the way. We 
are bound to see more of them in 
all casualty coverages, as well. 





Protection, Not Price 


This planned program should 
lead your prospect to determine 
upon an approximate amount of 
loss which he could not afford to 
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bear and against which he realizes 
that he must insure. Such a plan is 
bound to lead the customer’s 
mind into terms of protection and 
away from terms of policy condi- 
tions, warranties and price alone. 
He is buying protection and not 
price in premium dollars. 











B. B. TICKNER 


Let me present an interview in 
dialog manner of such a survey 
presentation by an agent. 


AGENT: Good Day, Mr. Johnson, 
I certainly appreciate this opportunity 
to discuss your insurance program 
with you. 

Prospect: Glad to have you here. 
Though I doubt that you can offer 
me any reduction in my insurance 
costs. As a matter of fact, I have 











entirely too much insurance now and 
the costs are not commensurate with 
the general overhead of my plant. 

AcENT: It is entirely possible that 
you have too much insurance and not 
enough protection. I have a chart 
here to help us measure your costs vs. 
protection. 

Prospect: I am rather busy today 
but I can spare you a few minutes. 

AcENT: Would the question of time 
be involved if your foreman rushed 
in here to tell you that your boiler 
had exploded killing two men and so 
damaging your machinery as to cause 
complete shutdown of your opera- 
tions? 

Prospect: Of course not! 

AGENT: Well, the insurance cover- 
ages that we will discuss certainly are 
of equal importance to you, since in 
any instance lack of the proper cover- 
age may cause you a financial shut- 
down through inability to pay some 
court judgment rendered against you. 
Accidents wait for no man. If you wish 
to gamble on the outcome of the pos- 
sible lack of proper coverage over- 
night, I shall await an appointment 
tomorrow when you can give me the 
time we need to properly discuss a 
matter that if unattended actually 
could put you out of business in the 
next hour. 

Prospect: The way you put it I 


can see that the matter warrants 
time for discussion. Let’s see that 
chart. 


( Thirty minutes later.) 
Acent: Yes, I will put under binder 
those coverages we discussed and 
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send it to you in tonight’s mail. My 
company is prepared to issue those 
comprehensive contracts within the 
week. 

Prospect: You are the first in- 
surance man I have met who knows 
his subject and here is my letter of 
authority to allow you to handle my 
entire business from now on. 

* * & 


Don’t forget that the use of any 
chart is highly effective in selling. 
It has been estimated by experts 
that of the five senses we possess, 
87% of our impressions are gained 
through our eyes. The eye sends 
its messages direct to the brain 
while the spoken work often is of 
comparatively little value since 
the prospect may be thinking of 
something else at the time. 

Such a chart is also self-educat- 
ing and, as a track to run on, assists 
us to recall all of the many cover- 
ages available. Those who follow 
this system will profit in various 
ways. An agent, solicitor or com- 
pany representative who has built 
his businesson knowledge hassome- 
thing which no change in the struc- 
ture of insurance can take away 
from him. The man whose clients 
demand his service will always be 
successful. And the best way of in- 
suring for the future is to make cer- 
tain today that you know more 
about the insurance business than 
your competitor. 
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Curbing Reckless Driving. — One of our 
member companies has equipped 50 road- 
inspection cars with Trafik-I, to which they 
have exclusive rights in the insurance field. 
When an inspector finds one of their in- 
sured drivers violating traffic laws or safety 






regulations, he snaps a picture — for the 
insurance company and the owner — that 


shows the vehicle and the speed. 
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Controlling Time, Speed, Distance. — 
By means of the Sangamo Electric Com- 
pany’s * Tachograph” shown here, a chart 
shows a truck’s speed, starts, stops and time 
out. In addition to all this, the Tachograph 
is said to keep the driver safely and legally 






on the job, providing evidence of speeding 
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that, on occasions, may be of great value. 
Picture above shows Tachograph opened. 
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STRENGTH OF STOCK 
The Local Agent 

No agent or broker is justified in 
selling insurance solely on the argu- 
ment that he “represents a_ stock 
company,” if he does not give excellent 
service. The future of stock company 
insurance is assured by its strength and 
that of its representatives — not by 
the weaknesses of its competitors. 
A DisHonest CHINESE! 
The Weekly Underwriter 

Some years ago a prominent surety 
company startled the good Christian 
people of New York City by offering 
a lower rate for fidelity bond cover- 
age to Chinese who had to be bonded. 
It developed that bonded Chinese had 
compiled a remarkable record for hon- 
esty, compared with Christians, in 
similar positions of responsibility, and 
the surety company decided to reward 
them. This week Titus Tsung Yao 
Chen, a Chinese who was employed 
by the Chase National Bank, gave the 
officials of that institution quite a 
shock by admitting that he was over 
$6,000 short in his accounts. A check- 
up revealed that he had not told the 
entire tale because $14,000 could not 
be accounted for. When Titus Tsung 
Yao Chen was arraigned before Fed- 
eral Judge Garrett W. Cotter, the lat- 
ter expressed amazement when he 





heard the charge, stating that in six- 
teen years on the bench Titus was the 
first Chinese to be arraigned before 
him on a dishonesty charge. 


EarLy TO BED, AND — 
Canadian Underwriter 

Lack of volunteers for some mu- 
nicipal fire departments in Ontario 
may have some bearing on the follow- 
ing yarn! 

Local Fire Chief: ““You’re late getting 
here.” 

Young volunteer: “But I live a long 
Way away.” : 

Chief: ““That’s no excuse. In future, 
you must live nearer the scene of the 
fire.” 


So, You Pay No Taxes! 
Alfred C. Frodel in 
The New York Sun 
It may surprise, if not unduly con- 
cern, the workingman who believes he 
pays no taxes when he learns that there 
are 126 hidden or indirect taxes on 
the pair of shoes that he buys. Written 
into the price of his pair of shoes are: 
Nine taxes paid by the rancher; 16 
taxes paid by the transportation com- 
panies; 12 taxes paid by the findings 
producers; 15 taxes paid by the 
packer; 14 taxes paid by the tanner; 
14 taxes paid by the findings manu- 
facturers (shoe laces, rubber heels, 
counters, etc.); 14 taxes paid by the 
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shoe manufacturer; 16 taxes paid by 
the wholesaler; and 16 taxes paid by 
the retailer. 

What is true of shoes happens to be 
true also of the other necessaries of 
life and even the necessaries of normal 
death because in the cost of a burial 
there are 277 different taxes. Here are 
a few, and only a few reminders of 
everyday hidden taxes: 

Seventy-eight different taxes on a 
quart of milk; 148 different taxes on 
overalls; 191 different taxes on a fence; 
142 different taxes on a plow; 125 dif- 
ferent taxes on a new dress; 105 differ- 
ent taxes on a suit of clothes; 162 dif- 
ferent taxes on a bottle of magnesia; 
71 different taxes paid by manufac- 
turers of drugs and allied industries; 
154 different taxes on a cake of soap; 
and 201 different taxes on a gallon of 
gasoline. 


Buy FROM A QUALIFIED AGENT 
Leonard M. Arbon in the 
Northwest Agency Bulletin 

Purchase your insurance up to a 
standard and not down to a price. 
All insurance policies look alike until 
the loss develops. It is then that the 
company that carries your insurance 
will reveal its true character. 

In your various communities are 
located many fine, careful, intelligent 
insurance men. The companies they 
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represent have been tried and tested 
over a period of many years. In- 
surance is generally their only busi- 
ness. These man have elected to give 
it time and thought necessary to put 
their calling on a professional basis. 
They are usually men with families 
— who maintain a payroll and con- 
tribute to the general advancement of 
the community. It is possible for them 
on very short notice to contact their 
insurance companies and secure the 
services of men who are specifically 
qualified to make inspections, to 
check your plants and equipment and 
to offer suggestions which will ulti- 
mately reduce the accident hazards. 

Take your insurance problems to the 
qualified insurance man in your com- 
munity and you will find him willing 
and able to assist you. 





3.W. Jones 
Not 
PRIVATE 
Enovew! 




















—Courtesy Sales Management Magazine 








Some More about Aviation Insurance 


The interest shown in the aviation insurance article appearing on page 49 of 
our last issue prompts us to give you further detailed information on writing 


this type of business. 


Three member companies write aviation insurance “themselves”; namely, the 
American Employers’ and the Employers’ Liability, Boston, while the Pacific 
Indemnity, Los Angeles, also writes some aviation classifications. The following 
member companies write aviation insurance through these aviation under- 


writers groups. 


Aero Insurance Underwriters: Globe Indemnity, New York; Eagle Indemnity, 
New York; Great American Indemnity, New York; London Guarantee & 
Accident, New York; Phoenix Indemnity, New York; Royal Indemnity, 
New York. 


Associated Aviation Underwriters: Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco; 
United States Guarantee, New York; Fidelity & Casualty, New York; 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Glens Falls, New York; Bankers Indemnity, Newark; 
Commercial Casualty, Newark; Metropolitan Casualty, Newark; Occidental 


Indemnity, San Francisco. 


U. S. Aviation Underwriters: Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford; American 
Surety, New York; Century Indemnity, Hartford; Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, Hartford; Maryland Casualty, Baltimore; Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance, Boston; New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore; -Travelers 
Insurance, Hartford; Travelers Indemnity, Hartford; U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, Baltimore; New York Casualty, New York; United States Casualty, 
New York. 


In addition to the above listing, the fire affiliates of several 
of our member companies also write aviation insurance. 
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@ Educational Forces in Insurance 
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The Insurance Society of New York 





Has World’s Largest Insurance Group of Local 
Classroom Students, as Well as World’s 
Largest Insurance Library 





ARTHUR C. 


* Tue Insurance Society of New 
York recently celebrated its for- 
tieth anniversary with a dinner 
and dance at the Waldorf Astoria. 
The grand ballroom of this famous 
hotel was filled with outstanding 
insurance men representing every 
branch of the business. Little 
known outside of the New York 
Metropolitan district, the Insur- 
ance Society of New York is an 


GOERLICH 


outstandingly important educa- 
tional institution in the modern 
insurance world. 

The Society was founded just 
forty years ago by a group of 
young men who felt the need of 
facilities which would enable them 
to learn more of the business in 
which they were engaged. The in- 
surance community in Boston had 
established similar facilities for its 





Class absorbed in Casualty Payroll Auditing, as presented by the Insurance Society 

















young men over a decade earlier. 
These men determined to do a 
similar job for New York. 

Since February 25, 1901, when 
its 83 charter members met for the 
first time, the Society has grown 
slowly but steadily, gaining in 
prestige and widening its influence 
among the insurance men in the 
New York area. Seven or eight 
years after its organization its first 
full-time employee was engaged. 
By 1922 when it reached its 
twenty-first birthday and became 
“of age,” its library had grown to 
such proportions that a full-time 
professional librarian was added 
to the staff. With each passing 
year new and greater demands 
have been made upon its services. 
All of these its members, serving 
gratuitously on its boards and 
committees, have striven conscien- 
tiously to meet. Today after forty 
years of loving labor they are 
proud of the edifice their efforts 
have erected. 


Or Vast SIZE 


The library has grown into an 
invaluable treasury of insurance 
information. Containing nothing 
that is not related to insurance, 
its 42,000 books and pamphlets 
cover the entire range of insurance 
knowledge and constitute the 
world’s largest library devoted 
solely to insurance topics. Over 
1,500 items were added last year. 
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Anything of value insurance-wise 
published in English not only in 
America but in England, India or 
Timbuktu, is immediately ob- 
tained and placed upon its shelves. 

Nor is the collection limited to 
English material for although 
their authors may be engaged in 
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mortal combat with each other, 
insurance texts and magazines in 
French, German and Japanese 
will be found peaceably reposing 
beside their English and American 
companions. 

Almost 18,000 books were bor- 
rowed last year. Naturally, stu- 
dents registered in the various 
courses offered by the Society are 
the greatest borrowers of books for 
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Widespread Activities of the Insurance Society 
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ticipating in the work this year is 101. Some students registered for more than 
one course; actual number this year is 1,320. ““Not Given.’? — Offered this year 
but registration insufficient. ““Not Offered.”” — A new sequence of courses was 
adopted this year; during this transition period certain courses which would 
normally be given were not offered. * indicates courses of particular interest to 
casualty-surety men. } indicates advanced courses which also touch on casualty- 


surety topics. # indicates bi-weekly. § 


indicates irregular number of hours. 
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use away from the premises, but 
many are sent for during a day to 
be used by company executives, 
agents, brokers, attorneys and 
others. Over 16,000 individuals, in 
addition to those borrowing books, 
came to the library last year to 
read and consult the material on 
its shelves and in its files. These 
visitors are likely to be research 
workers, Bureau or Board 
ployees, insurance journalists, au- 
thors, college professors, and in- 
surance department officials rather 
than registered students who usu- 


em- 


ally prefer to borrow texts for 
intensive home study. 

In its early years the Society had 
no planned educational courses. 
The members held monthly meet- 
ings at which times outstanding 
insurance men were asked to de- 
liver addresses on various phases 
of the business. These were fre- 
quently published and distributed 
to the members. 

Not until 1917 
planned courses of lectures under- 
taken. These talks were offered at a 
nominal fee to the younger people 
and many of the lectures were 
given by the members themselves. 
Registration for these courses has 


were regular 


constantly increased and new 
courses have been added. 

Last year some 1,700 students 
were registered. This year calls to 
military and naval service have 
considerably reduced the number; 
nevertheless approximately 1,500 
are registered now. Each course is 
in charge of a committee of men 
chosen for their knowledge and 
experience of the particular field. 
These men meet and plan the 
course as it is to be given and are 
responsible for its conduct. In- 
structors are all men engaged in 
the business, teaching at night 
what they do by day. As far as 
possible, one man is given an en- 
tire course to teach. In some of t! e 
advanced or specialized courscs 
this is impracticable or impossible 
and specialists are invited to dis- 
cuss their specialties. Size of the 
school and its diversified curric- 
ulum is probably best shown by 
the chart on page 39. 

Third in a series of articles dealing 
with educational forces or movements in 
insurance. See also “Casualty Insurance 
Instruction in American Colleges,” by 
Dr. David McCahan, THe Casuatty 
AND SuRETY JOURNAL, November, 1940, 
page 53, and “Insurance Goes to Col- 
lege,” by William L. Camp, III, Decem- 
ber, 1940, page 10. 


One Way 


“Hurrah! Five dollars for my latest story.” 
“Congratulations, young man! From whom did you get the money?” 


“From the express company. They lost it.” 
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\S DERIVED FROM THE LATIN 
“SECURUS", MEANING 
“FREE FROM CARE’. 










GEorGE WASHINGTON.....oncE 
WROTE TO A LONDON MERCHAN'T:- 
ON “THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS PAPER IS AN 
INVOICE OF SOME GOODS, WHICH I BEG 
YOU TO SEND ME BY THE FIRST SHIP. 
LET THEM BE INSURED, AND, INCASE | 
12) OF ACCIDENT, RESHIPPED WITHOUT DELAY: 











Were 1T NOT FOR THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAPITAL StocK 
COMPANIES IN PROMOTING 
SAFETY, THE COST OF INSURANC 
WOULD BE MUCH GREATER 
“THAN IT 1S 
now! 
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“MEMORABLE SALES 


‘INTERVIEWS 


“Veni Vidi Vici’ 











—for Mrs. Jones’ Doctor’s Bill 


M. 


Cram ApyjusTer: Here’s a draft 
Mr. Agent. 

Thank you! Such things 
always 


for you, 

AGENT: 
as drafts and checks are 
welcome. 

ApyusTter: This draft is in pay- 
ment of Mrs. Jones’ doctor’s bill, 
resulting from the accident 
volving Mary Smith’s automobile. 

AGENT: This Automobile Medi- 
cal Endorsement 
tainly makes it easy to settle guest 
cases. Take in this case; it would 
have been difficult for the guest to 


The 


in- 


Payments cer- 


Automobile Medical Payments 
Endorsement not available in ail 
states. In some, it is permissible to sell 
only the form that does not provide for 
a waiver of the right to sue by bene- 
ficiaries and in others it may be sold 
either with or without this waiver. 
Again, some states permit the inclusion 
of the named insured as a beneficiary 
while others do not. 


is 


K. SPROTT 


show gross negligence on the part 
of our insured, and yet the insured 
felt a certain responsibility for her 
guest, although the legal responsi- 
bility is doubtful. The payment of 
this medical -bill means a happy 
settlement all around. 
ApjusTEeR: I imagine that 
payment of the medical, as in this 
an awkward 


the 
instance, obviates 
situation for the agent. 

AGENT: It often means the dif- 
between a satisfied client 
Further- 


ference 
and dissatisfied 
more, it considerable 
satisfaction to know that I care- 
fully explained and sold this extra 
age to the insured when 
selling the policy. Imagine my 
embarrassment if I had neglected 
to explain this coverage and my 
insured learned of it through a 


a one. 


gives me 


covers 


“| Sales Dialog on Automobile Medical Payments |r 
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competitor — after the accident! 

ApjusTeR: And yet I notice 
that many of our policies still 
don’t have the endorsement at- 
tached. 

AcENT: It admittedly is a cov- 
erage that must be carefully 
explained. The prospect’s first 
reaction is, ‘Why am I paying you 
$__..___ for bodily injury cov- 
erage?” 

I find it can best be explained 
by taking as an example the pros- 
pect’s own family. He usually sees 
the light when you tell him that 
$500* is available for each injured 
person for medical and hospital 

*Actually this amount is available 
for each person who might be injured. 
If a wife and two children, plus another 


guest were injured, that would be a total 
of four people and the insurance com- 


te 
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bills, for his wife or child or anyone 
else riding in the insured car, 
should an accident occur. 

ApjusTer: It looks to me as 
though an agent cannot afford to 
overlook this coverage and should 
push it actively every time he sells 
a policy covering a private pas- 
senger car. 

AGENT: I have made it a rule in 
my office that every automobile 
insured be contacted upon re- 
newal and this coverage carefully 
explained, and you will note the 
majority of the dailies from our 
agency now have the Medical 
Payments Endorsement attached. 


pany providing the coverage might be 
called upon for the expenditure of as 
much as $2,000, provided that the limit 
of coverage amounted to $500 per 
person. 


Oh, To Be an Actor! 


Film dangers make Hollywood a hazardous place for actors, and a 
happy hunting ground for insurance agents, John del Valle points out 
in the New York Herald Tribune. For instance: 

Fred Astaire, during a recent picture, had his dancing legs insured for 
$75,000 each and his wrists and arms covered for $20,000. 

Fred Allen risked pneumonia while submerged for hours in a studio 
tank, as an aftermath to a scene in which he is in a speedboat crash. 

William Holden recently rescued Phil Brown from a burning plane; 
Errol Flynn escaped from a burning barn; Akim Tamiroff is “killed”’ 
by police and Fredric March is hit over the head by Cedric Hardwicke. 

Bob Hope is shot from a cannon’s mouth and wrestles an octopus; 
Jackie Cooper’s vat for home-made soap explodes in his face; and Susanna 


Foster is spanked and has her face dunked by Allan Jones. 
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Our “Special Study Section” follows a little different 
line this month. (1) It is written in the language of, and 
in the interests of, the public — the ultimate consumer 
or buyer of insurance. (2) Reprints of this 16-page article 
are available, at cost price, for mailing to your prospects 
and clients, to leave after an interview, or for placing on 


the office counter. 


Orders will be received only up to and including April 
1, and will be shipped as soon as possible after that date. 
Price: 2¢ each; minimum order, 100 copies. Orders for 


New York City should add 2 per cent for sales tax. 


Address your request to THE CASUALTY AND SURETY 
Journat, 60 John Street, N. Y. C., and enclose check 


with order. 
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Making the Home 
a Safer Place in Which to Live 


by 
Juvien H. Harvey 
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NATIONAL CONSERVATION BUREAU 
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IT CAN HAPPEN HERE! 
te 


Omaha, Nebraska. — A woman was electrocuted when she acciden- 
tally knocked an electric heater into a bath tub . 

Houston, Texas. — A 16-months-old girl died after eating poison 
tablets she thought were candy . 

New York City. — Two persons and a dog were killed by carbon 
monoxide gas escaping from a defective gas hot-water heater . 
Cleveland, Ohio. — A two-months-old baby was accidentally suffo- 
cated between his sleeping parents . . . 

Chicago, Illinois. — A woman lit a match to read the measuring 


stick in the fuel oil tank in the basement. The tank exploded, 
and she was burned to death . 

Norwich, Connecticut. — A 10-year-old boy was shot and instantly 
killed while ‘‘playing Indians” with his 14-year-old brother. The 
brother “‘didn’t know the gun was loaded” .. . 

Pelham, New York. — A one-year-old baby was severely burned 
when he pulled a pot of boiling rice off the gas stove and upset the 
contents over himself . . 

New York City. — A girl was electrocuted when she attempted to 
fasten an electric light bulb into a socket while wearing a wet 
bathing suit and standing in a pool of water . 

Cohoes, New York. — A year-and-a-half-old baby died of burns suf- 
fered when he fell into a tub of hot water . 

Chicago, Illinois. — A man was killed by carbon monoxide fumes as 
he warmed the motor of his automobile in a closed garage in the 
rear of his home . . . 

Union City, New Jersey. — A high school teacher died after swallow- 
ing cleaning fluid which she took for medicine . 

Donora, Pennsylvania. — A housewife received a fractured leg when 
she stepped on a roller skate at the top of a flight of stairs and fell 
to the bottom 


For What To Do BEFORE the Accident, 
see page 50 

For What To Do AFTER the Accident, 

see page 51 














Hazards in Our Home Sweet Home 





JULIEN H. HARVEY 


Automobile accidents 
— are decreasing * 


Home accidents 
— are increasing 


e ¥ 


ost OF Us haven’t learned, 
M yet, that the home can be 
just as much an accident-breeder 
as any old jalopy sailing down the 
left-hand side of the road at 80 per 
with the driver three sheets to the 
wind, steering with one hand, and 
crooning Bing Crosby’s latest sen- 
sational song hit in the doting ear 
of the lady on his right. 
In the decade ending December 
31, 1940, over 300,000 persons 
perished in accidents in American 


* When calculated on the basis of miles 
driven and the number of cars on the 
road. 





homes. More than 30,000,000 in- 
juries occurred, and it is probable 
that of those 30,000,000, more 
than 1,500,000 caused a perma- 
nent disability, scar or disfigure- 
ment of some sort, such as the loss 
of an arm, an eye, or a finger. The 
cost of these home tragedies, ex- 
clusive of physical and mental 
anguish, which cannot be calcu- 
lated or recompensed, was proba- 
bly in excess of $5,000,000,000. 
This figure is based only upon esti- 
mated medical expenses, insurance 
payments, and wages lost. 

Property, too, suffered heavily 
because of home accidents during 
that decade. It’s safe to assume 
that fires alone, from all causes, 
accounted for the destruction of 
$1,000,000,000 worth of American 
homes and furnishings during that 
brief period. 














Of the 32,000 deaths from home 
accidents in a recent year, 16,100, 
or more than half, were caused by 
falls. Burns, conflagrations and ex- 
plosions took 5,600 lives. Poison, 
firearms, suffocation, and poison- 
ous gas were other major causes of 
home fatalities in that, as in every 
year. 

I 
FALLS 


Because that innocuous-seeming 
variety of accident, the fall, is far 
and away the principal villain, 
year in and year out, in accidental 
household deaths and injuries, it’s 
only common sense that anyone 
who wants his home to be a safe 
place in which to live — and who 
doesn’t? — should learn what type 
of falls are most frequent, what 
ages most prone to fall, and what 
precautionary measures to take 
against falling. 

First and foremost, it’s well to 
remember that the common or 
garden variety of fall, unpreten- 
tious and unassuming, is the sort 
to guard against. Spectacular falls 
are conspicuous by their infre- 
quency. But a neck can be broken 
very neatly in a drab little tumble 
down a flight of stairs, or a skull 
fractured in a spill off a table or 
chair. No glory there, but an ex- 
tremely permanent result. 

Aces. —- Elderly persons, 65 
years of age and older, are over- 
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whelmingly the largest group of 
sufferers from home falls. Deaths 
in this age group from falls are 
about twenty times as numerous as 
among children up to four years of 
age, who are runners-up in this 
class. Old bones are more brittle, 
old eyes more dim, old muscles less 





JULIEN H. HARVEY 


sure, and old physiques far less 
able to recuperate, than are the 
young. Falls which would result 
in only minor discomfort to a 
youth or person of middle age 
frequently put older persons in 
their graves or disable them per- 
manently. 

Wuere? — Most falls about the 
home occur on stairs or steps, on 
slippery floors or rugs, over toys 

















or other obstructions, from ladders 
or other elevations, and in the 
yard and on walks. Here are some 
home safety suggestions which will 
make the fall bogie “‘take a fall’ 
himself: 

1. Walking. —If you are el- 
derly, be particularly careful of 














Leose or worn electric cords are dangerous 





your footing at all times, and if you 
are feeble, have assistance when 
you walk about. The entire house- 
hold, preferably, should be on the 
alert to protect you from falling 
hazards. 

2. Playing. — If you have a 
ycung child, do not let him play on 
or where he can get to unprotected 
stairways or climb on furniture. 
And his crib should be fall-proof. 
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3. Stairways. — See that stairs 
are well lighted, with strong rail- 
ings and adequate headroom. Re- 
pair or replace worn or broken 
steps. Keep them clear of obstruc- 
tions at all times. A protruding 
broom-handle or a child’s roller 
skate carelessly left on the stairs 
can precipitate a grave fall. 

4. Rugs. — Make sure that rugs, 
especially small ones, at head or 
foot of stairs, are firmly secured to 
the floor. Non-skid mats and 
adhesive preparations may be 
used for this purpose (or fruit jar 
rubber rings may be sewn to the 
underside corners of rugs). Se- 
curely fasten carpeting on stairs 
to prevent slipping or rolling. 
Immediately mend torn or ripped 
carpeting. 

5. Floors. — Don’t let your floors 
get slippery. Less wax and more 
elbow grease will produce just 
as attractive a floor finish and also 
reduce the slipping hazard. Mop 
up at once any spilled grease and 
water. Repair defective or uneven 
flooring. 

6. Orderliness. — Educate theen- 
tire family, especially children, not 
to leave articles lying about, but 
to put them away after use. 

7. Bathrooms. — Bathroom falls 
are numerous and severe, because 
of slippery conditions and the 
prevalence of hard and irregu- 
larly shaped fixtures. Provide 
handholds for use in getting in and 
























































2 What To Do BEFORE the Accident 
= INSURE AGAINST UNFORESEEN 
8 


Protects Off 
the Premises 


HAZARDS IN THE HOME 


Casualty Protection Available 


Resiwence Liasitiry. — For bodily injuries to the 
public or guests, sustained on my premises. V 
Emp.toyers Liapitiry. — For bodily injuries to my 
domestic employees, sustained in the course of em- v 
ployment. 

Workmen’s Compensation. — For bodily injuries to 
my domestic employees, when number employed or 
working hours are such as to bring them under a V 
workmen’s compensation law. 

Persona Acts. — For bodily injuries to others due 
to my personal activities, excluding business and v 
professional activities and assaults. 

Doc Liasiity. — For bodily injuries to public sus- 
tained by reason of action of my dog. (The residence Vv 
liability covers on the premises.) 

RESIDENCE BURGLARY, RosBBERY, THEFT AND LAR- 
ceNy. — For my losses from burglars breaking in, \ 
robbery at gun-point, dishonest servants, sneak 
thieves, etc. 

Resipence Borter Exprosion. — For loss on my 
property directly damaged by an accident to any 
boiler, water heater, air tank or water supply tank in 
my residence — such accident being a sudden and 
accidental tearing asunder or crushing inward of the 
object, caused by pressure of steam, air, water or 
vacuum therein; for the sudden and accidental | \ 
cracking of cast iron parts of said objects which per- 
mits leakage of steam or water; for my liability for 
loss on the property of others directly damaged by an 
accident to insured object. Loss or Use. — For such 
amounts that I must pay for renting other quarters 
during the time I am prevented from occupying my 
a ] | residence due to an accident as defined above. 
FurNAcE Exptosion. — Extends residence boiler 
coverage to include an accident caused by explosions 
of gas or vapor within the furnace of the object or | / V 
within the tubes, flues or other passages used for con- 
ducting gases from furnace to chimney. 

Gtass BREAKAGE. — For windows and mirrors bro- Jf 
ken from causes other than fire. 

PERSONAL AccIpDENT INsuRANCE. — For loss of life, 
limb, sight or time as result of accident — applies to V 
me, and may be applied also to members of family 
and domestic employees. 


Protects on the 
Premises 





























Note. — Descriptions of above coverages are not to be interpreted as complete. Complete 
protection for the home should also include additional fire, life and inland marine coverage. 














What To Do AFTER the Accident 
FIRST AID RULES 











Treatment of Wounds. — To check bleeding from an artery (characterized by a 
throbbing pulsation), apply pressure to artery between wound and heart. 
In case of a vein (venous bleeding is a steady flow), pressure should be applied 
at a point away from heart. A tourniquet should not be applied unless it is 
impossible to check serious bleeding in any other way, and should be loosened 
briefly every fifteen minutes until the doctor arrives. Treat all cuts and 
scratches, no matter how insignificant they may seem, with a recognized 
antiseptic and keep covered with a sterile dressing. 

Treatment of Burns and Scalds. — For first degree burns, apply a paste of 
baking soda and water and keep burned surface covered with sterile gauze. For 
second and third degree burns, treat as above and summon a physician. Do 
not attempt to remove clothing adhering to the burned surface. Keep dressing 
moist. 


Burns from Chemicals should be washed thoroughly with clean water. 
Summon a physician if the burn is more than superficial. 


Electric Shock. — If victim is still in contact with the current, free him from 
charged wire or appliance with a dry stick, such as a broom-handle. If he is 
in a damp place, put on rubbers before approaching him. A heavy, dry coat 
will provide partial insulation if it becomes necessary to grasp a person who 
is in contact with electricity. Preferably, shut off current before attempting 
to free victim, if this can be done quickly. Charged wires may be safely cut 
if hands are protected by a wadding of heavy, dry clothing or by dry rubber 
gloves. If the victim of electric shock, as indeed of drowning, asphyxiation or 
poisonous gas, is unconscious or apparently lifeless, artificial respiration should 
be applied immediately and continued until a doctor arrives. 


Gas Poisoning and Asphyxiation. — Get victim into fresh air. Apply artificial 
respiration. Send for a doctor. Aid restoration of circulation by rubbing 
the victim’s limbs in the direction of the heart. Do not permit patient to move 
about after consciousness is restored. 


Chemical Poisoning. — Induce vomiting by sticking your finger down the pa- 
tient’s throat or by making him drink a solution of soap and lukewarm water. 
Give an antidote. Some of the more common antidotes are: For rat poisons, 
insecticides, and matches — salt water, mustard water, or the whites of eggs. 
For iodine — a solution of starch and water. For acids — solution of soap, 
lime (plaster from walls), or baking soda in water. For alkalies — lemon 
juice or vinegar, followed by soothing oil. 


SAFER, HAPPIER HOMES TO YOU ALL! 


National Conservation Bureau, Accident Prevention Division 
of the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, N. Y. C. 
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Stairways should be kept free from obstructions 





out of the tub. Place a rubber mat 
in the tub and non-skid rugs or 
mats on the floor. Never leave soap 
in the bathtub! 

8. Sidewalks. — Immediately re- 
pair unevenness and holes in 
walks and yards. 

9. Slipping. — Keep walks, steps, 
and porches clear of wet leaves, 
snow and ice. If a thin film of 
ice remains, cover the slippery 
surface with a sprinkling of ashes, 
sand, or coarse salt. 
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10. Ladders. — Falls from ele- 
vations, such as ladders, tables, 
chairs and windows are second in 
frequency to falls on stairs. Place 
ladders firmly before use, and if 
they are of the folding variety, 
extend them fully. When ascend- 
ing or descending a ladder, hold 
the sides of the ladder, not the 
rungs; then, if the rungs break, 
the grip on the sides of the ladder 
may avert a nasty tumble. Ladders 
should be strong and sound in 
every respect. It is better to dis- 
card a decrepit or indifferently 
repaired ladder than have it let 
you down some fine day with a 
tongue bitten through or a broken 
bone. Tables, chairs, boxes, piles 
of books and other improvisations 
are dangerous substitutes for lad- 
ders. It may take you an extra 
minute or two to get the ladder 
and return it to its proper place, 
but the extra effort may avoid an 
accident — and thus is well worth- 
while. 


II 
FrrE AND EXPLOSION 


Fire and explosion rank second 
to falls in home lethal potentiali- 
ties. As might be expected, this 
type of accident is most frequent 
in the cold months, reaching a 
peak during the Christmas season, 
with fatalities about twice as nu- 
merous as during the summer. 











Ace. — Children under five 
years of age make up by far the 
largest age group of burn victims. 

Sex. — Burns kill more women 
than any other type of accident 
except falls. 

Asphyxiation by carbon monox- 
ide gas is a hazard closely linked 
with the hazard of fire. Such acci- 
dents, like fires, reach their great- 
est frequency in wintertime. 

Here are some good housekeep- 
ing habits which will greatly re- 
duce the hazard of fire and as- 
phyxiation in the home: 

1. Spontaneous Combustion. — 
Keep the premises free of rubbish; 
do not permit conditions favorable 
to spontaneous combustion. Do 
not stack mops and _ polishing 
cloths in closets or under stairs. 
Keep them in a metal container. 
After using, burn rags that are 
saturated with turpentine and 
paint. Handle and store kerosene 
and gasoline with extreme care. 
Never use kerosene or gasoline in 
starting or “hurrying up” a fire. 
Do not use kerosene or gasoline 
for dry cleaning purposes, for a 
pilot light burning on the stove 
or an electric spark generated by 
rubbing the material being cleaned, 
may set off a blast that will blow 
you through the walls in a split- 
second. Use only non-flammable 
solvents for home cleaning pur- 
poses. 


2. Heating System. — Inspect the 
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entire system regularly. Chimneys 
should be built on a substantial 
brick or concrete foundation that 
will not settle and create cracks 
that will permit fire to come in 
contact with wood. Clean chim- 
neys and flues at regular intervals. 
Make sure that metal stovepipes 
are absolutely tight and free from 
rust. Never completely close chim- 
ney dampers on coal stoves, and 
ventilate rooms in which coal fires 
are used. Coal gas is an extremely 
insidious killer. 

3. Stoves. — Keep gas stoves and 








Keep medicines and poisons locked, and out 
of the reach of children 
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piping in good condition and 
properly adjusted. Don’t allow 
burner-valves to turn too easily. 
Use of valve guards on gas stoves 
in homes where there are small 
children will prevent many acci- 
dents. Never look with a lighted 
match for a leak in a gas pipe. 
Spread soapsuds on the joint; the 
suds will bubble if a leak is pres- 
ent. Better still, call the gas com- 
pany for an experienced repair 
man. Always open the oven door 
before lighting the gas. Accumu- 
lation of gas in the oven has caused 
many home tragedies. Turn han- 
dles of cooking utensils on stove 
toward the back of the stove. 
This will minimize the danger of 
knocking hot untensils to the floor 
and make it more difficult for 
small children to reach them eas- 
ily. Guard them against burns 
and scalds and against pulling 
tablecloths and heavy or hot 
dishes off onto the floor — and 
perhaps onto themselves! 

4. Matches. — Never leave any 
matches where they can be picked 
up by small children. Keep them 
out of reach of tiny tots, in a safe 
receptacle. Keep them there — 
and only there! 





III 
ELECTRIC SHOCK 


Electric shock caused over a 
thousand accidental deaths in the 
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United States in 1938, the latest 
year for which complete statistics 
are available. There is a common 
fallacy that the current flow in the 
average household circuit is not 
sufficient to cause death. Plenty of 
persons blithely stick their fingers 
into light sockets to determine if 
the line is “alive” or “dead.” 
These persons might not treat 
electricity with such contempt if 
they knew that any voltage in ex- 
cess of 12 volts may kill under cer- 
tain circumstances— and the aver- 
age house circuit carries 110 volts! 
Remember that the next time 
you go down into your possibly 
damp cellar with the idea of re- 
placing a blown fuse with your bare 
fingers, and remember also to turn 





Open fires should be screened 























Climbing to a fall? 





off the circuit before replacing the 
fuse. 

1. Fuses. — Never 
coin for a fuse! 

2. “Grounds.” — Never touch 
any electrical equipment while in 
the bathtub or while standing in 
water or touching any grounded 
metal, such as a radiator or pipe. 
A short-circuit may knock you 
into eternity. 

3. Inspection. — Be sure all elec- 
trical equipment is in good condi- 
tion. Defective insulation, exposed 
wires and bad connections cause 
many disasters. The lives of many 
tiny children have been snuffed 
out as they played with worn-out 
lamp cords while touching radia- 
tors. Defective wiring is always 
dangerous, and too frequently 
deadly. Replace all worn cord at 
once. 

4. Washing machines. — Look to 
see if the frame of your electric 
washing machine is grounded. If 


substitute a 
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this cannot be done, be certain 
that the motor is insulated. 

5. Thermostats. — Use safe elec- 
tric irons and heating pads; those 
with thermostat controls are safest. 


IV 
Polsons, ETC. 


Poison, firearms, and mechani- 
cal suffocation took 3,500 lives in 
home accidents in a recent year. 
Smothering by bed clothing or by 
other persons sleeping in the same 
bed is almost the sole cause of 
mechanical suffocation deaths, 
and most of the victims are babies. 
In 1938, for instance, 1,038 chil- 
dren less than four years old were 
accidentally smothered to death. 
Only 34 of those tiny tots were 
more than a year old! 

This fact suggests to you, as a 
parent, the extreme importance 
of guarding the baby against be- 
coming entangled in bedclothing 
or baby clothes. Make the baby’s 
bed so that the coverings cannot 
become entangled, and have the 
baby’s clothing of the type that 
cannot “creep up” around the 
throat. And don’t sleep in the 
same bed with very young chil- 
dren. 

Tiny tots less than four years 
old are also the greatest single 
group of poison victims. It seems 
almost incredible that over five 
babies of these tender 


hundred 
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A safe stepladder is a good investment 





years were killed by accidental 
poisoning in the home in a single 
year, but such is the case. Much 
has been written and said regard- 
ing the danger of little children 
getting hold of poison. Yet babies 
continue to be poisoned in the 
home at the rate of more than one 
every day. 

The bathroom and the kitchen 
are the settings for most home poi- 
sonings. 

1. Labels. — If it is 


to keep poisons in 


necessary 
the home, 
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plainly mark “Poison” on the 
bottles. Never take medicine with- 
out first reading the label; the 
practice of going into the bath- 
room and taking a dose of medi- 
cine in the dark should never be 
followed. 

2. Identifying “Pins.’ —As a 
good precautionary measure, stick 
pins into the corks of all bottles 
containing poison. 

3. Locking. — Keep all poisons, 
including cresol, insecticides, rat 
poisons and disinfectants locked 
in a metal container when not 
actually being used. The key to 
this container should be kept in a 
safe place where it cannot be 
reached by young children. 


V 
FIREARMS AND FIREWORKS 


Firearms and fireworks are more 
deadly to juveniles and persons 
just reaching maturity than to 
other age groups. In a recent year, 
100 children less than five years 
old, 250 children between the ages 
of five and fourteen, and 400 
youths between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-five were killed by fire- 
arms in home accidents; while fa- 
talities for all other ages combined 
totaled 550. 

7. Guns. — Keep guns where 
children can’t reach them. Unload 
the gun before putting it away. 
Lock shells up in a child-proof 














CHECK LIST for HOME SAFETY 


Look about your own home at the earliest opportunity and ask 
yourself these questions: 
Yes No 
(1) [() Are stairs and steps kept free of obstructions and 
well-lighted? 


-] © Are rugs and floors slip-proof? 


_] {J Are all baby toys free of sharp edges and too large 
to be swallowed? 

(] () Are sharp tools, poisons and firearms kept out of 

the reach of small children? 


-] © Is baby’s bedding and clothing always pinned, 
buttoned or folded in such a way that smothering 
is impossible? 

() (© Are matches and pins and needles kept out of reach 
of children? 


[} () Are precautions taken against burns or scalds, 
particularly to small children in the kitchen and 
bathroom? 


Are chimneys, stovepipes, and gas connections in 
good condition? 


Do you guard against carbon monoxide poisoning 
and oxygen deprivation in your home and car? 

Is the electrical equipment throughout your home 
in safe condition? 


] Is your home customarily free from accumulated 
trash and litter, particularly in out-of-the-way 
places? 

For Safer, Happier Homes 
These few general suggestions are indicative of the many 
hazards which may be found about the home. The observant 
householder will readily recognize other dangerous conditions 
and will take simple precautionary measures to improve them. 























place. Teach children that the gun 
is not a toy, and that threatening 
playmates with guns, even though 
the guns are airguns or toys, is a 
pretty bullying sort of sport. 

2. Fireworks. — Permit children 
to use fireworks only under the di- 
rect supervision of older persons. 
No fireworks are completely safe. 

* * * 

This article has attempted to list 
some of the more frequent causes 
of accidents in and about the 
home, the age groups most vul- 
nerable and a few common-sense 
precautionary measures which 
may be taken to avoid home acci- 
dents. 

It is admittedly impossible to do 
more than call attention in a gen- 
eral way to the home accident 
problem in a brief summary of 
this sort. The author feels that 
if this conversational discussion 
provokes the householder to take 
the time necessary to study his 
surroundings with an intelligent 
appreciation of the general factors 
which underlie home accidents, 
and influences him actually to 
“do something” about eliminating 
or minimizing those factors, it will 
have fulfilled its purpose. 

Ignorance causes many acci- 
dents; and personal inertia or un- 
willingness to take definite, pre- 
measures contributes to 


ventive 


@ Accidents take no holiday. 
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many accidents. But intelligent ac- 
tion based upon knowledge is the 
greatest single weapon in the arse- 
nal of accident prevention, if not 
the only one. Tragedy is far less 
likely to strike your home if you 
keep this truth in mind from this 
moment henceforth, and act upon 
it. All the favorable conditions 
shown on the check list on page 57 
should be present if your home is 
to be reasonably safe. If they are 
not now in effect, put them into 
effect without delay. 

Despite all reasonable precau- 
tions, accidents do sometimes oc- 
cur in even the best regulated 
homes. This article therefore in- 
cludes a few general directions in 
first aid which every person should 
know. (Page 57.) It should be 
borne in mind that first-aid meas- 
ures are not designed to supersede 
the services of a physician. Rather 
they are emergency measures 
which should be employed while 
awaiting the arrival of a physician. 
If you can’t locate a doctor when 
you need him, call the hospital 
for advice. 

For the convenience of house- 
holders, these first-aid suggestions 
are printed on a separate page, 
which may be cut out and pasted to 
the inside of the bathroom medi- 
cine cabinet or in some other con- 
venient and easily accessible place. 














: : Tuts MONTH the JouRNAL brings to 

P u b l ications your attention poh particularly ng 
tae ? ful publication, the “Motor Vehicle 

of the National Conservation Bureau Inspection Manual,” available at 
50¢ a copy, from the National 


1 Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
A val l a b l € New York City. 


Periodic motor vehicle inspection is an important weapon in the campaign 
to reduce the casualty toll on America’s streets and highways. 

This new joint publication of the American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators and the National Conservation Bureau, “Motor Vehicle 
Inspection Manual,” vividly points out the accident potentialities inherent in 
motor vehicles which, either through neglect or age, have become mechani- 
cally unsafe. Inspections are now held regularly from one to four times a year 
in about half the states and in many municipalities, with about 8,500,000 
vehicles being annually inspected. Some of the statistics gathered show that 
as many as 50% of the motor vehicles brought in for their first inspection fail 
to pass one or more of the requirements for safe operation. 

The book does not assign to inspections a place of undue prominence in any 
organized campaign for greater highway safety, pointing out that’ inspections 
should not be adopted until after other safety measures, such as the licensing 
of drivers, an adequate accident reporting system, an organized program of 
highway construction and improvement, competent traffic engineering and 
safety education, have already been put into effect and backed by efficient 
enforcement. 

Procedure for setting up inspections; model laws for inspections systems; 
means of obtaining public support of and financing the inspection program 
are described. 

Some of the topics discussed: — state and municipally ow ned and operated 
stations; station location, design and construction; equipment and building; 
personnel; record system; cooperation with garages; and details of the Ameri- 
can Standard Inspection Requirements for mechanically safe motor vehicles. 

The “Motor Vehicle Inspection Manual,” of 123 pages, is informative, 
interestingly written and profusely illustrated 
with photographs, drawings and charts. 


A Service of the 
National Conservation Bureau 
Accident Prevention Division of the 


ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY 


AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 
























Back NuMBERS 


Whecling, W. Va. 


To the Editor: 

Starting last November, I have been 
receiving monthly copies of your Jour- 
NAL, which I read in its entirety. Would 
it be possible to have a set of the back 
numbers, prior to that time? 

2 


[A limited number of back copies 
are available for new subscribers who 
wish to save all issues for reference 
purposes. — Ep.] 

= > — 
A Doc’s Lire 
Auburndale, Fla. 
To the Editor: 

We have a customer desiring life 
insurance for his dog. Kindly advise us 
where we may secure a contract of 
this type. 

W. 

[Information sent. Next? — Ep.] 


—_<— 
Pay BALL 
Newark, N. J. 

To the Editor: 

Being on the receiving end, so to speak, 
I read with much interest and, I hope, 
some profit, the ably-edited C. & S. J. 
Your request that I contribute an article, 
however, makes me wonder whether 
I could “pitch” as well as “catch.” 

M. 

[Experience proves that many suc- 
cessful men are more versed as pro- 
ducers than as writers, or else are so 
busy that they hesitate to take the 
time necessary to write a “finished” 
article. In such cases and on request, 
we are only too glad to receive the 
writer’s thoughts in the form of a 
long, chatty letter, which we will 
work up into so-called “journalistic 
style,” submitting the finished product 
for final approval prior to publication. 


— Ep.] 





FIELD 
FORUM 


An ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Murray, Ky. 


To the Editor: 

Your January issue, page 26, pub- 
lishes a part of the poem “Opportunity,” 
without the author’s name. Not to be 
critical, let me say that this poem was 
written by Judge Waiter Malone (1866- 
1915) of Memphis, Tennessee. Everyone 
in Memphis is quite proud of Judge 
Malone and this poem. You can see 
evidence of this in the Deep South, since 
there has been erected a bronze tablet 
bearing Judge Malone’s picture with the 
poem in full. 


Joseru N. Berry 


[Although this poem _ originally 


> 


came to us “anonymously,” we are 
glad, thus, to give credit where credit 
is due. — Ep.] 


—<>— 


REPRINT REQUEST 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


To the Editor: 

We are particularly interested in the 
two articles by Messrs. Keitzman and 
Ross in your January issue. Our Associa- 
tion publishes a monthly magazine and 
would like your permission to reprint 
these therein. 


Harry E. McC iain 


Exec. Sec., Ind. Assn. of Ins. Agts. 
[Permission to this and several other 
associations has been granted, gladly. 


= 
Nashville, Tenn. 


NECESSARY 


To the Editor: 

The Nashville Association of Insur- 
ance Women, oldest organization of its 
kind in the United States, could not get 


along without the C. & S. JouRNAL. 


Mrs. A. L. TATE 
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For Buyers 
La Grange, IIl. 
To the Editor: 

Have been reading the JouRNAL from 
cover to cover and getting a great deal 
of good out of it; surely hope it continues 
for many years. I have a client who gives 
me a lot of premiums and am wondering 
if I could subscribe to the magazine for 
him? Will you kindly let me know if this 
is possible and if so, the cost? . 


[Every insurance man is privileged 
to enter any number of subscriptions 
for his clients, at regular (cost) price of 
$1.00 a year. “Readers Guide” ap- 
pearing on inside front cover every 
month shows articles of especial inter- 
est to insurance buyers. — Ep.] 

—_— 
Asout BuYERS 
Erie, Penn. 
To the Editor: 

Particularly interesting is the material 
giving the buyer’s attitude toward in- 
surance and insurance agents. Perhaps 
you could undertake a “‘Gallup Poll” in 
a smail way by submitting questions to 
policyholders whose names could be 
furnished by various agencies. 

S. 
—<>-— 


SuMMER SCHEDULE 
San Francisco, Calif. 
To the Editor: 

. . Note it is the intention not to 
issue the magazine regularly during the 
summer months. We who read it are in 
the habit of receiving it, and to miss two 
or three issues in the summer would very 
likely get some of the subscribers out of 
studying it regularly. I believe that it 
should be issued every month. 

V. 
[The JourNAL’s publication sched- 
ule calls for a combined June-July 
issue, and a combined August-Septem- 
ber issue. — Ep.] 





BioGRAPHICAL 

Dallas, Tex. 
To the Editor: 
. . . It upsets me that the picture and 
name of the author is shown, but no 
explanation is given as to his position in 
the insurance fraternity. I realize that 
this information is given in the back of 
the book, but I personally would like to 
see the title and position listed under the 
picture. 


E. 


Chicago, IIl. 
To the Editor: 
. . » The thing I like best about the 
JouRNAL is the notes about the authors. 


—<— 


New Horizons 
Baltimore, Md. 
To the Editor: 

One of our branch managers has been 
greatly impressed with Charles F. 
Holden’s article, ““Casualty Shows Prog- 
ress and Opportunity.” He has re- 
quested us to reprint this for all his 
agents. 


E. 
_. 


INDEX 
Springfield, Mass. 
To the Editor: 
I assume that some time or other an 
index of the articles published in the 
past will appear for ready reference. 


aN. 


[As yet, no plans have been made to 
publish an index of the 1940 issues of 
THE CAsuALTy & SURETY JOURNAL. 
We will welcome further expressions 
of opinion on this subject. In the 
meanwhile, readers will find helpful 
the frequent footnotes throughout the 
magazine referring to similar articles 
on the same or allied topics. — Ep.] 
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Appison C. Posey is a Vice President 


of the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity, where he has general super- 
vision of the bonding departments and 
is in direct charge of the contract 
bond department. Came to Hartford 
from San Francisco, following exten- 
sive field experience. Santa Clara 
University, 1911. He played a major 
part in arranging contract bonds on 
Boulder Dam, San Francisco — Oak- 
land Bay Bridge, and Grand Coulee 
Dam. (Most Needed, Least Sold?, page 
6.) 


Joxun E. Lanstnc paraphrases some 
words that Shakespeare made Mark 
Antony say to the Romans: 


I am no orator, as Brutus was, 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt 
man 

That loves his friends; and that they 
know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak to 


you; 
For I have neither wit nor words nor 
worth, 
Action nor utterance nor the power of 
speech 


To stir men’s blood. I only speak right on 
And tell you things that you yourselves 
do know. 


Mr. Lansing is Assistant Secretary of 
the Firemen’s Insurance Company, 
Newark, and has spent many years in 
the field. ““My pet peeve,” says Mr. 


Lansing, “‘is the way some people tor- 
English 


ture the language. Which 








brings me to the discovery that I twice 
ran off the track with my pronouns in 
the original version I sent you. I was 
writing too hurriedly. I ought to have 
been more careful.” (“Shakespeare on 
Insurance,” page 5.) 


ALLEN R. GoopaLe graduated with 
honors from Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, in 1905 and immediately entered 
the service of The Travelers, accident 
actuarial department. He was later 
transferred to the office of the presi- 
dent of the Company and from there 
went to the liability underwriting 
department in 1909, to take charge of 
the then newly created automobile 
division. In 1916, made superin- 
tendent of the automobile division; 
1925, assistant secretary of the com- 
pensation and liability department 
and assistant secretary of both The 
Travelers Indemnity and The Travel- 
ers Fire. He was appointed secretary 
of the compensation and_ liability 
department in 1940. (Increased Indus- 
trial Activity Means More Automobil: 
Insurance, page 14.) 


B. B. TickNner has been in the in- 
surance business “nine years on both 
sides of the fence.” Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1931. Originally with a large 
Coast brokerage firm, he also had 
Home office underwriting and Special 
Agency experience with the Pacific 
Indemnity of California. He is now 
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Special Agent for the Globe In- 
demnity at Los Angeles. He is Vice 
President of the Casualty and Surety 
Fieldmen’s Association of Southern 
California. (Sell Program Insurance, 
page 29.) 


Juutien H. Harvey is Managing Di- 
rector of the National Conservation 
Bureau of this Association. The first 
president of the Kansas City Safety 
Council, he subsequently conducted a 
six-months’ community safety plan in 
Rochester. After joining the National 
Safety Council, directing local safety 
council work, he organized the Greater 
New York Safety Council and became 
its first executive vice president. 
(Hazards in Our Home Sweet Home, 
page 45.) 


M. K. Sprott is Manager of the 
Portland, Oregon, office of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty of Balti- 
more. He entered their employ in 
1925, became a Special Agent in 
1927, Assistant Manager in 1934, and 
Manager in 1938. (—for Mrs. Jones’ 
Doctor’s Bill, page 42.) 


Horace B. Montcomery (University 
of Pennsylvania) joined the Indem- 
nity Insurance Company of North 
America as Special Agent in 1921. 
In 1925 he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary in charge of 
the Burglary and Glass Department, 
and he has since continuously handled 
that unit of the North America. (The 
Uninsured Burglary Loss, page 24.) 





ARTHUR C. GOERLICH is Educational 
Director of the Insurance Society of 
New York. Columbia University. 
Served in World War. Fifteen years in 
insurance brokerage. Was Secretary 
of National Association of Insurance 
Brokers for three successive years. 
(The Insurance Society of New York, 


page 37.) 


Benj. R. WARRINER, Manager of H. 
N. Young & Co., of Corinth, Missis- 
sippi, has‘ had twenty years’ experi- 
ence as a local agent. University of 
Mississippi. For hobbies, he likes fish- 
ing and the study of bird life. For 
honors, he is a Director and Vice 
President, Alcorn County Electric 
Power Association, and is former 
Mayor of Corinth. (An Insurance Man 
Speaks, page 21.) 


G. Burcess Fisuer, III, is Secretary 
of The George B. Fisher Co., Inc., 
Hartford. Established in 1872. The 
agency was incorporated in 1900, said 
to be the first agency in New England 
to be so formed. (The Agent’s Great 
Responsibility, page 1.) 


Me tvin T. Hit is a solicitor with his 
father’s agency, Walter N. Hill & Co., 
Dallas, Texas. Studied electrical en- 
gineering at Georgia Tech. Started 
with Firemen’s Fund, and since 1929 
has been ir: local agency work. Once 
secured 15 applications for accident 
insurance on a certain “Friday, the 
13th.” (Beware of a Judgment against 
You, page 12.) 











What Did You Learn? 








QUICK QUIZ 








1. What is the agent’s great responsi- 
bility today? (Page 2.) 


2. Name one important reason why 
the public has not bought even more 
“dishonesty insurance.”’ (Page 6.) 


3. What can an automobile driver do 
to remove the fear of a possible judg- 
ment against him? (Page 72.) 


4, Will increased industrial activity 


mean more automobile insurance will 
be sold, and why? (Page 74.) 


5. Why is a certain amount of “‘verbi- 
age” absolutely necessary in an in- 
surance policy? (Page 27.) 








For Our Busy Readers 


6. The next time you ride safely in 
an elevator, what commonly used 
safety device protects you? (Page 23.) 


7. Can you name five different rea- 
sons for a person’s failure to carry 
adequate insurance coverage? (Page 
24.) 


8. Of what does “program insurance” 
consist? (Page 30.) 


9. What and where is the world’s 
largest library devoted solely to in- 
surance topics? (Page 38.) 


10. How would you render aid to a 
victim of electric shock? (Page 57.) 
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